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The Soviet-Chinese Agreement 


Text of the communique issued in Mos- 
cow announcing the conclusion of a Treaty 
of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Aid 
between the USSR and the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic: 


In the course of a recent period, 
negotiations have taken place in 
Moscow between J. V. Stalin, Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR, and A. Y. Vyshinsky, 
USSR Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
on the one hand and Mr. Mao Tze- 
tung, Chairman of the Central Gov- 
ernment of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public and Mr. Chou En-lai, Premier 
of the State Administrative Council 
and Foreign Minister of the People’s 
Republic, on the other hand, dur- 
ing which important political and 
economic problems on relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic were dis- 
cussed. 

The negotiations, which took place 
in an atmosphere of cordiality and 
friendly mutual understanding, con- 
firmed the striving of both sides to 
strengthen in every way and to de- 
velop relations of friendship and 
cooperation between them as well 
as their desire to cooperate for the 
purpose of guaranteeing general 
peace and the security of the na- 
tions. The negotiations were ended 
by the signing in the Kremlin Feb. 
14 of: 


1. A Treaty of Friendship, Alli- 
ance and Mutual Aid between 
the Soviet Union and the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic. 


. Agreements on the Chinese 
Changchun railway, Port Ar- 
thur and Dalny [Dairen], un- 
der which, after the signing of 
the peace treaty with Japan, 
the Chinese Changchun rail- 
way will pass into complete 
ownership of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic, while Soviet 
troops will be withdrawn from 
Port Arthur. 


[Note: The Changchun railway includes 
all of the former Chinese Eastern and 
South Manchurian Railways. The text of 
the treaty on the transfer of the railway 
and the transfer of constructions and with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Port Arthur 
after the signing of the peace treaty with 
Japan, provides that in any case this shall 

e place not later than 1952. Transfer of 
properties in Port Dalny is to take place 


during 1950, while its administration is 
recognized as belonging entirely to the 
Chinese People’s Government. ] 


8. Agreements by which the Gov- 
ernment of the USSR will give 
to the Government of the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic a long 
term economic credit for pay- 
ments of deliveries of industrial 


and railway equipment from 
the USSR. 


The above-mentioned treaty and 
agreements were signed on the part 
of the USSR by Mr. A. Y. Vyshinsky 
and on the part of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic by Mr. Chou En-lai. 

In connection with the signing of 
the Treaty of Friendship, Alliance 
and Mutual Aid and agreements on 
the Chinese Changchun railway, 
Port Arthur and Dalny, Mr. Chou En- 
lai and A. Y. Vyshinsky exchanged 
notes to the effect that a correspond- 
ing treaty and agreements concluded 
Aug. 14, 1945, between China 
and the Soviet Union have become 
‘invalid and that both governments 
affirm complete guarantee of the in- 
dependent status of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic as a result of the 
referendum of 1945 and the estab- 
lishment with her of diplomatic re- 
lations by the Chinese People’s Re- 
public. 

Simultaneously, Mr. Chou En-lai 
and A. Y. Vyshinsky also exchanged 
notes regarding a decision of the 
Soviet Government to hand over 
without compensation to the Gov- 
ernment of the Chinese People’s 
Republic property acquired by So- 
viet economic organizations from 
Japanese owners in Manchuria, as 
well as on a decision of the Soviet 
Government to hand over without 
compensation to the Government of 
the Chinese People’s Republic all 
buildings of the former military set- 
tlement in Peking (Peiping). 


.. The purpose of the Treaty is stated in 
its preamble to be, in pursuit of the over- 
all aim of strengthening peace, “jointly to 
prevent the rebirth of Japanese imperialism 
and the repetition of aggression on the 
part of Japan or any other state which di- 
rectly or indirectly would unite in any form 
with Japan in acts of aggression.” 

In our next issue we shall publish the 
full texts of the Treaty and agreements and 
a comprehensive article on their signifi- 
cance. 








——Review 
and Comment____ 


Prevent H-Bomb Genocide! 


T is unthinkable that the conscience of the American people 

can permit the acceptance by our country of the role of the 
greatest potential mass killer in history. 

The atom bomb has already been acknowledged to be a 
weapon militarily and morally indefensible, designed only 
for the mass extermination of civilians. 

Instead of bending all its powers to achieve the prohibition 
of the atomic weapon and agreement on international control 
of atomic energy, our government has chosen the course of 
producing an engine of destruction a thousand times more 
deadly. 

The scientists who know most about the potentialities of the 
hydrogen bomb tell us that the H-bomb is no weapon of war, 
but a means of extermination of whole populations. 

The hydrogen bomb spells genocide. 

The first General Assembly session of the United Nations 
unanimously adopted a resolution condemning genocide on 
December 11, 1946. The resolution declared that the “denial 
of the right of existence of entire human groups shocks the 
conscience of mankind .. . and is contrary to moral law and 
the spirit and aims of the United Nations.” It declared that 
“genocide is a crime under international law which the 
civilized world condemns.” The terms of this resolution were 
embodied in a convention on the prohibition and punishment 
of genocide adopted by the General Assembly on December 
9, 1948, without a single dissenting vote. 

The convention defines the crime of genocide as the killing 
or causing serious bodily harm to individuals who are mem- 
bers of a national, ethnical, racial or religious group, with the 
intent to destroy the group. It obligates states to take measures 
to prevent and punish genocide within their own territories, 
and does not, therefore, technically cover the practice of geno- 
cide against other nations. But the moral principle is the same. 

On January 23, 1950, Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Rusk appeared before a sub-committee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee to urge ratification of the convention, 
a step endorsed by President Truman. Mr. Rusk said: 


I can only express, on behalf of the State Department, our earnest 
hope that the Senate of the United States, by giving its advice and 
consent to the ratification of the convention, will demonstrate to 
the rest of the world that the United States is determined to main- 
tain its moral leadership in international affairs and to participate 
in the development of international law on the basis of human 
justice. (Italics ours.) 


Just at the time these noble sentiments were being uttered 
on behalf of the Administration, President Truman was en- 
gaged in sharply rejecting all the pressures that were being 
brought to bear on him to give thought to the question of the 
moral responsibility of our country in relation to the H-bomb. 

Four days later, President Truman announced that the 
decision on the hydrogen bomb would be made by him and 
no one else. 

Who gave to Harry S. Truman, elected because of the 
people’s hope for peace and a fair deal, the totalitarian power 
to decide by himself alone on a course that could mean death 
and agony for millions of human beings? 

On January 31, President Truman proclaimed to the world 


that he had chosen the road of death, and had ordered the 
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Atomic Energy Commission to proceed with the work ot 
making the hydrogen bomb. 


Soviet Peace Moves Rejected 


Had the Administration, before deciding on this desperate 
course, made the slightest move toward a new attempt a! 
reaching agreement with the Soviet Union on atomic energy? 

Had some new threat arisen to our national security which: 
ruled out the consideration of any alternative to this fatefu! 
and perhaps fatal decision? 

On the contrary. Following the announcement of the Soviet 
atomic explosion, a chorus of authoritative voices proclaimed 
that the Baruch plan based on the idea of an American 
monopoly was certainly now obsolete, while some of the 
plan’s authors acknowledged having had doubts of its feasibil- 
ity from the beginning. On all sides the demand arose for a 
new approach on the part of the Administration, At the UN 
General Assembly, other nations made new proposals. The 
Soviet Union expressed ever more forcefully its readiness to 
find the road to agreement, called again and again for pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons, and spelled out its readiness to 
accept international inspection without veto power on agreed 
upon provisions, insisting only that it could not turn over to 
international ownership its atomic facilities, already in use 
for peacetime purposes. The Soviet Union offered new pro- 
posals for peace—a peace pact among the five big powers. 

Far from embarking on or expressing any policies that 
could in any way be considered threatening to our country’s 
security, every single major policy statement by Soviet leaders 
has emphasized the desire to reach agreement with our coun- 
try, and the possibility and necessity for the peaceful co- 
existence of the socialist and capitalist systems. The birthday 
of Stalin, the anniversary of Lenin’s death, were made the 
occasion for a whole series of leading Soviet spokesmen to 
review the whole course of the Soviet policy of peace, to 
repeat all the statements made by Lenin and Stalin demon- 
strating that from the very beginning the USSR has sought 
peace as the most vital prerequisite for its progress, and has 
believed in the possibility of a long period of peace with the 
capitalist world. 

The only provocations against the peace have come from 
our own country and the bloc it controls. In the General 
Assembly, we sought to place the aggressive North Atlantic 
Pact above the interests of the United Nations. We turned 
down every peace proposal made by the Soviet Union. We 
have continued our backing of the defunct regime of Chiang 
Kai-shek, while hurling outrageous and false charges against 
the USSR of annexing large areas of China. We have stepped 
up our support to reactionary regimes in Korea, Iran, Indo- 
nesia, Indo-China, in the latter granting recognition to the cor- 
rupt Riviera playboy Bao-Dai, a Japanese collaborator who has 
been repudiated by the overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion. We have instigated new anti-Soviet moves in Germany, 
which the West now proposes to rearm. We are openly pre- 
paring to repudiate the UN resolution on Franco, and give 
him a new lease on life at a time when without outside sup- 
port his terrorist dictatorship might fall of its own weight. 


The Forrestal Madness Spreads 


In his State of the Union message to Congress, President 
Truman served notice that the Government of the United 
States intends to continue the cold war, and asked for a budget 
of which 71 per cent goes to cover the cost of past and future 
wars, and only seven per cent for the welfare of our people. 
Blandly affirming that our objective is peace, the President 
made it quite clear that the only kind of peace he would tol- 
erate would be a peace that continued the policy of “contain- 
ment of Communism” with the hope of wiping from the 
face of the earth the Socialist system which already embraces 
a third of its people, and getting the rest of the world to 
accept our way of life. He rejected the idea of peaceful co- 
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existence with the great and growing force that is in the world 
to stay. 

The bankruptcy of this policy is evident in the fact that the 
Administration can devise no other way to carry it out than 
through the hydrogen bomb, no other way to force its ac- 
ceptance and the war budget that is its corollary upon our 
people other than through creating a rising crescendo of 
hysterical fear. The extent of the hysteria was shockingly 
illustrated in the American Legion’s Hotel Astor Conference 
to initiate a National Crusade Against Communism, where 
outright pro-fascist groups rubbed shoulders with trade union 
oficials. General Walter Bedell Smith and Senator Mundt 
joined in the ugly pro-war rabble rousing, and James B. 
Carey, CIO Secretary, followed Hearst columnist George 
Sokolsky to the platform, to say: 

















In the last war we joined with the Communists to fight the 
fascists. In another war we will join the fascists to defeat the 
Communists. 







The Forrestal insanity that saw the Red Army already in 
our streets is afflicting ever wider circles. 

Professor Harold C. Urey, who won the Nobel prize for 
his discovery of heavy hydrogen, the substance that makes 
the hydrogen bomb possible, declared on January 27—at the 
Roosevelt Day Dinner, of all places—that he had unhappily 
concluded that the hydrogen bomb should be developed. 
Once esteemed as a liberal, the professor now advocates mass 
suicide “for freedom’s sake” rather than that we should “in- 
tentionally lose the armaments race with Russia”—a race for 
which only we are responsible. Professor Urey suggested that 
if Russia got the H-bomb, she would reason that all she would 
have to do would be to issue an ultimatum to the Western 
world and the millenium of communism would be here, after 
which the universal government of the USSR would abolish 
all stocks of bombs and no more would ever be made in the 
world. The professor should watch that imagination of his. 
It is just possible that a considerable number of people in the 
world might look not unfavorably toward a bombless ex- 
istence under communism as against mass annihilation under 
capitalism. He confessed, however, that he didn’t know what 
we would do if we were to get the bomb first, since naturally 
democracies couldn’t issue that kind of ultimata. A few days 
later, Professor Urey suggested we'd better watch out for 
freighters in our harbors, which might be carrying H-bombs 
in their holds. 

Bernard Baruch came out for making hydrogen bombs, on 
the curious grounds that they are peculiarly suited to surprise 
attack, and clearly more appropriate to totalitarian than to 
democratic countries. Senator Connally said, “We want to 
preserve the peace of the world and the hydrogen bomb will 
serve that cause just as the atomic bomb has done since it 
ended the war and gave us peace.” 

All this and more like it was part of the softening up 
process, to frighten the American people into a mood te 
accept this most perilous decision, yet a logical decision 
on the part of the man who was able to make the decision 
to drop the bomb on Hiroshima (150,000 men, women and 
children killed and maimed), although the military situation 
did not require it, who said not so long ago that he would 
not hesitate to give the order to drop the A-bomb again if he 
thought it necessary, and who has stated the only basis of 
dealing with the Russians is on the basis of their surrender. 

Some Senators and Congressmen hastened to acclaim the 
President’s choice, although with qualifications reflecting 
awareness of popular peace sentiment. Senator Vandenberg, 
while calling the decision unavoidable, said the United States 
should notify the UN that it stands ready to abandon the 
H-bomb as soon as such weapons could be dependably out- 
awed, charging that Moscow had so far prevented such agree- 
ment. Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson, hailing the deci- 
ion, called Russia the only possible world-wide aggressor and 
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said that the United States should be prepared “to lick hell 
out of her.” 

The Vatican, through its official organ Osservatore Romano 
approved the decision. 

Gen. John J. McCloy, U.S. Commissioner for Germany, 
applauded the decision and said we should go ahead and make 
a bomb even bigger than the H-bomb if possible. 


Senator McMahon's “Moral Crusade’’ 


On February 2, Senator Brien McMahon, chairman of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, sought to 
sugar coat the lethal pill in a lengthy speech before the Sen- 
ate, calling for a “moral crusade for peace,” full of many high 
sounding phrases which gave false hopes to many sincere 
peace-lovers that an alternative policy was actually under 
consideration. 

Senator McMahon began by endorsing the President’s de- 
cision, declaring that American renunciation of the hydrogen 
bomb would mean embracing the folly of “disarmament by 
example,” and that failure to press ahead with the H-bomb 
might mean “unconditional surrender in advance by the United 
States to alien forces of evil.” He suggested that we have the 
choice between two policies. One of them, resigning ourselves 
to generations of cold war and the arms race in the face of the 
fact that 5,000 years of recorded history have taught again and 
again that armaments races can only lead to war. Senator 
McMahon said such a course would multiply by a thousand 
times the loyalty checks, the espionage measures, the widening 
areas of official secrecy. The other broad policy he suggested 
we might choose, consists in “moving heaven and earth to 
stop the atomic armaments race, establish worldwide atomic 
peace and to make possible atomic-created abundance among 
men.” 

But did he offer this second course as an alternative? No 
indeed. He proposed it as a course in addition to a measure 
which by his own description cancelled out the whole idea. 

So, our decision to build the hydrogen bomb must be 
accompanied by “a moral crusade for peace,” backed by a 
fifty billion dollar program to foster peace for a five-year 
period, to be spent for economic aid under President Tru- 
man’s Point 4 program for all countries including Russia. 
And the conditions of such aid? Acceptance of the Baruch 
Plan. Thus the Senator’s much touted “fresh proposal for 
atomic peace” turns out to be the same old thing dressed up 
in new language. The Senator, in making this offer of aid 
from the United States, noted that only a third of the world’s 
people receive enough food to sustain life on a decent basis. 
But he did not explain how we are to prove to the world 
that we alone are able to solve this problem in the light of the 
fact that we ourselves have recently decided to throw away 
25,000,000 bushels of potatoes which could be very well used 
by the ill-fed third of our own population, and have been 
able to find no other way to keep our own unemployment 
down than by. manufacturing the very armaments he now 
proposes to reduce. 

Walter Lippmann, commenting on Senator McMahon’s 
speech in the New York Herald Tribune, February 6, de- 
clared that in making his offer of $50,000,000,000 to the 
world, including Russia, “if the Soviet Union will accept the 
obsolete Baruch Plan,” Senator McMahon seems not to have 
realized that this plan “was a miscalculation based on mis- 
information about the progress of Russia in the field of atomic 
energy,” since it was predicated on the assumption of an 
American monopoly. Mr. Lippmann writes: 


If we persist in saying that the old plan is still our plan, we shall 
now lay ourselves open to the charge, not only from the Russians 
but from our friends all over the world, that we are not seriously 
interested in any plan. 


Mr. Lippmann the following day noted the doubts and 
misgivings regarding the Baruch Plan even on the part of 
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other nations who had voted with us in the UN, and de- 
clared that since September 23 it had been certain that if we 
did not alter our position other nations would. Mr. Lippmann 
concluded that our only course is to reexamine our own plan, 
and to reconsider the Russian proposals. 

Not to be outdone by Senator McMahon, Senator Millard 
E. Tydings, also an H-bomb supporter, came out with a 
proposal of his own for a moral crusade, advocating the 
calling of a world disarmament conference. 

On February 5, the New York Times printed a dispatch 
from its Moscow correspondent, Harrison Salisbury, sent the 
day following the President’s announcement, to the effect 
that diplomatic quarters in Moscow believe that the Soviet 
Government is prepared today as it has been during the past 
year, to meet with the United States in a two-power effort to 
solve the major problems confronting both countries, including 
the question of atomic controls. Mr. Salisbury quoted the 
continuing series of editorials in the central Soviet press 
reasserting the Soviet Union’s paramount concern for peace 
and for the protection of people from “barbarous means of 
mass destruction” and reiterating belief in the “completely 
real possibility” of peaceful collaboration between socialism 
and capitalism. 

Robert F. Whitney wrote in the Times the next day that 
Washington circles held that “Truman’s firm policy would 
make necessary the refusal of any such Russian offer,” and 
that “the United States would not talk alone with the Rus- 
sians on any question that affects other people.” (But Soviet 
proposals for a five-power pact were likewise refused.) Whit- 
ney wrote, “Present indications are that neither the President 
nor the State Department wishes to make any new approach 
to the Russians.” The President indeed told a press confer- 
ence that no new negotiations were envisaged. James Reston 
had previously reported to the Times (February 3) that 
United States officials are “more frightened of agreement with 
Russians than disagreement.” 


The Truman-Acheson Gospel of Force 


Secretary Acheson held a press conference on February 8 
to dispel any illusions fostered by the McMahon and Tydings 
proposals, that a new course was under consideration. The 
substance of his remarks was that no agreement with the 
Soviet Union is possible and that our sole reliance must be 
on force. Secretary Acheson said flatly: 


If we could reach our goal by agreement, of course, that would 
be highly desirable and the simplest and easiest way to do it. But 
I think four years of experience have brought us to the realization 
that that is not possible. (Italics ours) 


Urging the need to “understand the nature of the Soviet 
Government,” he described it: 


Now in part the Soviet Government is ideological and in part, 
it is imperialistic, but in whole it is incompatible with the present 
achievement of the world situation which is based on peace and the 
maintenance of national independence and freedom. 


In this statement Mr. Acheson’s standards of truth are at 
an even lower level than his grammar. He is trying to say, 
apparently, that the nature of the Soviet Government is in- 
compatible with peace, a glaring example of the utterly false 
premise on which our whole foreign policy is based. The 
logical conclusion from this would be that war is inevitable. 
He proceeds to point out that agreements reached with the 
Soviet Union are useful only when they register facts that 
are already in existence, citing Greece and Turkey and Ger- 
many as examples, and China, too—(only there it didn’t 
work). In sum, Secretary Acheson declared that agreement 
is possible with the Soviet Union only under duress of 
superior American force. He served categorical notice that 
no change whatever is to be expected in our policies on the 
atomic energy or on any other question. 

The following day President Truman heartily endorsed the 
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Acheson statement. He insisted that our position on the Baruch 
Plan “has never changed” and that there was no need for 
modifying the United States’ position on atomic control, since 
Russia’s possession of the atomic weapon gave her “diplomatic 
bargaining equality.” He said there was no point in getting 
“all steamed up” about the hydrogen bomb or any other 
weapon, that all that was necessary to end international ten- 
sion was for Russia to show “one little bit of cooperation.” 
He said that in ordering construction of the H-bomb as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed forces he was only doing his 
duty in providing for national security and there should be 
no question of the soundness of his decision. But the Ameri- 
can people are questioning it in mounting numbers. 


The Swelling Tide of Opposition to the H-Bomb 


The American people cannot and will not accept the role 
of world executioner. A strong tide of opposition has set in. 
Only a little of it is as yet reflected in the press. But it is 
growing in volume and will yet engulf the Canutes who try 
to wave it back. 

On January 30, as signs of the President’s intentions multi- 
plied, the National Labor Peace Conference called on all trade 
union locals to request the President to call an immediate 
conference between the United States and the Soviet Union 
to outlaw the H-bomb and the A-bomb. 

On the same day, the Communist Party of America in a 
telegram signed by William Z. Foster and Eugene Dennis, 
demanded of the Administration full public hearings on the 
H-bomb and a halt to work already in progress and urged 
direct negotiations with the Soviet Union to outlaw the bomb. 

On February 1, Frederick J. Libby, Executive Secretary of 
the National Council for the Prevention of War, issued a 
statement declaring that the President’s decision could not 
be sustained morally, diplomatically or militarily and should 
be subjected to review by the American people and by Con- 

ress. 

¥ On February 2, the Times, conservative London daily, re- 
flecting the consternation felt in the widest circles in England 
and the Continent of Europe, declared, “It is the inescapable 
duty of the Western powers at least to seek agreement with 
Soviet Russia on atomic control.” 

David Lawrence wrote in the Herald Tribune: 


The President has an unexampled opportunity to call for a re- 
examination of Russian-American relations in every respect. .. . 
Has our diplomacy always been fair and just? Is it really helpless 
to find even an unorthodox approach to a solution? . . . The con- 
science of a Christian world may soon begin to press for the 
answers. 


Editorially, the Herald Tribune, while it had supported 
the decision, said it had the “quality of an insane nightmare” 
and that sooner or later there must be a new effort to reach 
agreement with the USSR. 

Writing in The Compass February 3rd, military com- 
mentator Max Werner emphasized that the H-bomb has 
nothing to do with security and defense, and was only an 
instrument for mass killing. He quoted a recent statement 
from London’s New Statesman and Nation: 


To go ahead with the production of the hydrogen bomb would 
be tantamount to admitting that the Third World War is in- 
evitable, but that it will be fought predominantly by methods of 
mass murder which would outstrip the wildest dreams of the SS 
and Himmler. 


The Congress of American Women, the American Slav 
Congress and many other groups hastened to send messages 
of protest to the Administration. 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship ad- 
dressed a message signed by its Chairman, Dr. John A. Kings- 
bury, petitioning the Government to renew negotiations with 
the Soviet Union to ban A- and H-bombs and limit the use 
of atomic energy to peacetime purposes. 
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On February 4, a group of twelve leading scientists, seven 
of whom had participated in the construction of the atom 
bomb, meeting at a session of the American Physical Society 
at Columbia University, issued a statement against the H-bomb 
and held a press conference about it. The scientists, led by the 
Cornell astro-physicist Hans A. Bethe, declared that all New 
York City could be flattened by a single H-bomb, asserted 
that it would be capable of developing power a thousand times 
greater than the present atomic bomb, and that its use would 
be a betrayal of all standards of morality and of Christian 
civilization itself. They called for renewed international efforts 
to reach agreement. This group, however, said that in the 
absence of agreement the United States should go on making 
the bomb and that they would all obey the President’s direc- 
tive to do so. 

The Federation of American Scientists, with a membership 
of 1500, including many atomic experts, issued a statement 
through its President, Dr. Hugh Wolfe, calling upon President 
Truman to seek “without delay” some means of making “a 
fresh start . . . toward a policy which offers some real hope 
of breaking the present stubborn deadlock with Russia on 
atomic energy control.” 

On February 6, 158 world government advocates urged 
President Truman to take leadership in halting the arms race. 
Other of the various world government groups have spoken 
out against the hydrogen bomb and for a new effort at agree- 
ment. While many of the world government advocates lend 
themselves to anti-Soviet propaganda and envisage such a 
government without the Soviet Union, which in effect means 
an organization of the capitalist world against the USSR, 
there are also among them many sincere advocates of peace. 

On February 5, 2,000 ministers of the Ohio Pastors’ Con- 
vention, representing twelve of the state’s largest Protestant 
denominations urged President Truman and Congress to 
abandon the H-bomb and instead “lead the nations of the 
world in an all-out peace effort to abolish such offensive 
weapons,” and “to seek an understanding with Russia by 
means other than warlike defiance.” 

Thomas J. Hamilton reported to the New York Times on 
February 7 that in UN circles there is almost unanimous 
agreement that the United States ought to submit new pro- 
posals on atomic control. 

Elmer A. Benson, former Governor of Minnesota, proposed 
on behalf of the Progressive Party of which he is chairman 
that “we move at once through the UN for a treaty outlawing 
all atomic weapons, condemning their use as a crime against 
humanity and any nation that uses them as an international 
criminal,” that negotiations be reopened in the UN for an 
agreement on international control, that the President take the 
lead in proposing a workable disarmament program through 
the UN and propose a UN world reconstruction fund to be 
financed with the billions diverted from arms spending. 

The New York American Labor Party’s State Executive 
Committee called upon President Truman to “immediately 
cancel the order to make the Hell Bomb.” 

The British Liberal Party proposed a ban on the H-bomb 
and other atomic weapons. On February 9, Harold Laski 
wrote an article for the Daily Compass calling President 
Truman’s decision “monstrous” and urging that the people 
tise against it. In a round-up of European public opinion in 
the New York Times for February 7 it was reported that there 

is almost unanimous agreement on the necessity for pressing 
for agreement with the Soviet Union. 

On February 10, the Committee for Peaceful Alternatives 
to ‘he Atlantic Pact sent a letter to the President signed by 
moie than 100 religious leaders, educators, writers and promi- 
ner't Americans from 24 states and the District of Columbia, 
inc.iding five Protestant Bishops and two Nobel prize win- 
ner’. The letter declared “We believe that the United States 
anc the Soviet Union can live in peace and that the threat 
of «tomic war can be resolved through the settlement of dif- 
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ferences between these two great powers,” and called for 
immediate direct negotiations to lift the threat of atomic 
catastrophe from the peoples of the world. 

On February 11, the American Association for the United 
Nations, in its annual statement, urged the United States to 
make renewed attempts to work through the United Nations 
to break the deadlock on atomic control and disarmament. It 
charged the U.S. with pursuing an “uneven” attitude toward 
the United Nations, because it has not made up its mind 
whether to use the organization as the foundation of its policy 
or merely as “one of the many instruments to be selected or 
rejected as the convenience of the moment wouid seem to 
indicate.” The Association declared that United States foreign 
policy in general must be based squarely on the UN. 

The pages of the daily press are full of letters from indi- 
viduals protesting the fiendish H-bomb decision, and surveys 
of the press in various sections of the country indicate that 
many newspaper editors have strong doubts about our present 
policy. 

The New York Herald Tribune for February 12 carried a 
letter signed by a group of religious leaders including John 
Haynes Holmes, Minister Emeritus of the Community Church 
of New York and Clarence Pickett, Secretary of the American 
Friends’ Service Committee, stating that the idea of defense 
and security through atomic armament is a delusion, urging 
a serious effort on the part of our government to resolve out- 
standing differences with the Soviet Union and expressing the 
belief that multitudes in every land are waiting to hear the 
call to sanity and courage and faith. 

The same day the New York Times published a letter from 
Emily Green Balch, Nobel Peace Prize winner and Honorary 
International President of the Women’s International League, 
and other W.L.L. officers, pointing out the fallacies in Senator 
McMahon’s proposals, and urging that United States UN 
representatives recognize that the Baruch proposals would be 
an obsolete and false foundation on which to build hopes for 
agreement and peace. The letter concluded: 


The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom be- 
lieves that America has an unparalleled opportunity now to lead 
the world not toward another stage of a stepped up armaments 
race but in a determined effort to find constructive ways of re- 
soiving present problems. The choice which we make now will 
test the moral fibre of our nation. 


Albert Einstein, appearing on Mrs. Roosevelt’s television 
program on Lincoln’s Birthday said that “The idea of achiev- 
ing security through national armaments is, at the present 
stage of military techniques, a disastrous illusion.” He warned 
that if production of the H-bomb is successful, “annihilation 
of any life on earth has been brought within the range of 
technical possibilities.” Dr. Einstein declared that the leading 
point of view of all political action should be: What can we 
do to bring about a peaceful co-existence and loyal cooperation 
of the nations? He declared that solemn renunciation of 
violence is absolutely necessary. 

In New York City, the Council of Arts, Sciences and Pro- 
fessions held a Carnegie Hall meeting at which leading scien- 
tists and publicists called for banning the H-bomb. Many other 
meetings are being called throughout the country. Sermons 
are being preached from many pulpits by aroused clergymen. 
Members of Congress are being flooded with protests. 

These protests are reflected in such proposals as those by 
Senators McMahon and Tydings which, while not in them- 
selves offering a new course, indicate uneasiness and confusion 
in official circles and give hope that a real mass protest can. 
be effective. Later statements from State Department spokes- 
men Hickerson and Rusk lend emphasis to this. 

It is the solemn duty of every American, of every decent 
human being, to join the chorus of protest, to demand that 
our country shall not take this step toward the monstrous 
crime of genocide. 


—J.S, 































































The UN General Assembly 


Conclusion of a review of the work of the Fourth Session 


Hungary, Bulgaria and Romania 


GAINST the background of Anglo- 

American support for colonial re- 
gimes with their brutal suppression of 
the native peoples, as manifested by 
the decisions on the Italian colonies 
and the work of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil (see February issue), the impas- 
sioned concern of the U.S. and Britain 
for human rights in Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Romania seemed all the more 
hypocritical. 

Accusations had been made in the 
previous Assembly session that Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria had violated the 
peace treaties in “suppression of funda- 
mental rights and human liberties” in 
the trials of ecclesiastical and political 
figures, and Romania was subsequently 
added. Retaining the question on its 
agenda, the last Assembly had voted 
to invite the signatory states to resort 
for solution to the procedure provided 
for by the peace treaties, that is, by 
setting up a Commission of representa- 
tives of the states involved. Britain and 
the United States had sent notes con- 
taining the above accusations to Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Romania which had 
rejected them and refused to appoint 
representatives to the proposed Com- 
missions on the ground that there had 
been no treaty violation. The Fourth 
Assembly adopted an Anglo-American 
supported proposal asking the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice for an opinion 
as to whether disputes existed on im- 
plementation of the treaties, whether 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Romania were 
obligated to appoint their representa- 
tives on such Commissions and whether 
if they did not, the Secretary General 
was nevertheless authorized to appoint 
a third member and whether a body 
so constituted would in fact represent 
a Commission. 

The Soviet delegates pointed out that 
the resolution itself constituted a vio- 
lation of the peace treaties, since the 
text of these treaties provides that on 
all questions pertaining to implementa- 
tion and interpretation of the treaties, 
the United States, the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain must act in concord. In 
this instance, no such concord existed, 
because the Soviet Union did not agree 
that a dispute existed requiring nego- 
tiation with either Hungary, Bulgaria 
or Romania. They also pointed out 
the absurdity of setting up an arbitra- 
tion committee with two representa- 
tives of the same side and an arbitrator, 
without a representative of the other 
side. 

Discussing the question in the Special 
Political Committee last October 11, 
Mr. Vyshinsky said: 


“It is known that the question of the 
so-called violation of human rights in 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania arose 
In connection with such outstanding 


facts in the history of these countries 
as the collapse and political bankruptcy 
sustained by the reactionary anti-popu- 
lar groups of Nikola Petkov and Lul- 
chev in Bulgaria; Ferenc Nagy, Mind- 
zsenty and Co., in Hungary; Julius 
Maniu and the Bratianu family in 
Romania, and so on—groups closely 
connected with Anglo-American mo- 
nopoly capital and the reactionary 
circles in the United States and Great 
Britain representing its interests... . 

“The trials of Petkov and others in 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania were 
a severe blow to the machinations of 
the foreign adventurers, those who like 
to roam over other people’s land with, 
as the Russian tale goes, envious eyes 
and grasping hands. These trials re- 
vealed the roots of black treachery in 
the Petkovites in Bulgaria and kin- 
dred groups in Hungary and Romania. 
They showed the deep abyss into which 
these persons had fallen—persons who 
mostly styled themselves ‘Socialists,’ 
as certain speakers called themselves 
here, but who were actually traitors to 
socialism and democracy, traitors to 
their people. 

“But these trials not only showed the 
treachery of these people. They re- 
vealed for the whole world to see the 
insidious plans of the patrons of these 
exposed criminals. They showed, and 
proved, that the American and British 
monopoly circles have not and do not 
want to reconcile themselves to the 
loss of their agents in Eastern Europe, 
that they have not thought and do not 
think of laying down their arms in the 
future in their struggle against the 
people’s democratic movement in these 
countries, and that they will again and 
again seek to implement their plans, 
the main objective of which is to try 
to subjugate these countries to their 
economic and political influence. ... 

“The trials of these traitors were held 
in Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania 
before the whole world. Even the most 
fault-finding critics could not find any- 
thing to pick on. The witnesses, docu- 
ments, material evidence, the confes- 
sions of the defendants made in a 
public court before the entire world— 
all this proved completely convincingly 
the guilt of the convicted and the jus- 
tice of the court verdicts. ... 

“A diplomatic attack was then start- 
ed. Notes appeared in which the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and 
Great Britain raised a hue and cry in 
an effort to discredit these trials, to 
present their exposed agents as real 
democrats ... and the countries of the 
People’s Democracy as some sort of 
hell where there are nc human rela- 
tions, no human rights, no democracy 
whatever. ... 

“But the entire world knows that 
these trials have no relation whatever 
to Article 3 of the Peace Treaty with 
Romania or Articles 2 of the Treaties 
with Bulgaria and Hungary, because 
these articles are in no way designed 
so that crimes committed against the 
homeland, against the State and one’s 
own people, and specifically such crimes 
as treason, espionage, plots and other 
grave crimes, could remain unpunished 


on the grounds that the Peace Treaty 
contains an article defending human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. . 

“The absurdity of such arguments is 
self-evident. It becomes all the more 
evident since such treaties have special 
articles which directly obligate the 
respective governments to fight against 
the activity of organizations of a Fascist 
type; these articles state directly— 
against political, military as well as 
other organizations which are conduct- 
ing propaganda hostile to the Soviet 
Union or to any of the other United 
Nations and pursuing the aim of de- 
priving the people of their democratic 
rights.” 

Greece 


HE CONCERN manifested by Bri- 

tain and the United States over 
human rights and fundamental liber- 
ties in Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania 
did not extend to the people in Greece, 
where many thousands of citizens are 
languishing in jails and prison camps 
for their efforts to obtain these rights 
and liberties. The repeated efforts of 
Soviet and Polish delegates to have 
the UN take action against continued 
executions by the monarcho-terrorist 
government of the trade unionists and 
democratic leaders were of no avail. 

The Assembly’s inquiries into the 
situation in Greece were based on the 
report of the UN Special Committee on 
the Balkans, the legality of which has 
never been recognized either by the 
Soviet Union or by Greece’s northern 
neighbors. Mr. Vyshinsky at previous 
Assembly sessions has completely ex- 
posed the unreliable nature of the evi- 
dence trumped up by the committee 
to prove that the Greek guerrillas had 
received armed aid from the countries 
to the north. The UNSCOB report 
charged that Albania and Bulgaria had 
continued to give material aid to the 
Greek guerrillas, that Albania was the 
principal source while aid from Yugo- 
slavia had diminished and “perhaps 
even ceased.” 

Final consideration of the Greek 
question was postponed pending the 
efforts of a new Conciliation Commis- 
sion to settle the differences between 
Greece and Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia. These efforts were vain 
chiefly because of Greek demands for 
the Albanian territory of Northern Epi- 
rus, which were backed by Britain. 
Mr. Vyshinsky insisted that agreement 
could be reached if these demands were 
terminated. The Political and Security 
Committee heard a report from deputy 
Albanian Foreign Minister Mihal Prifti 
to the effect that from November, 1944 
to September of last year the armed 
forces of the Athens Government had 
committed 1,565 armed provocations 
and incursions into Albania, some of 
them under command of the U.S. Gen- 
eral James A. Van Fleet. The Commit- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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. pe dry reports on the results of the 
fulfillment of the State Plan for the 
rehubilitation and development of the 
national economy of the USSR always 
make tremendously interesting reading. 
This is because behind the prosaic recital 
of fulfillment of production goals is the 
story of the remarkable successes of 
lanned socialist economy. 

The recently published “Economic Re- 
sults of 1949” (Pravda, January 18) 
gives a clear picture of the growth of 
production and important advances on 
the cultural front. 

By the end of the third year of the 
postwar Five-Year Plan, that is, in the 
fourth quarter of 1948, restoration was 
in the main completed in all the chief 
branches of the national economy of the 
USSR. In some branches the 1940 level 
was even exceeded. 

In the fourth year of the Five-Year 
Plan, in 1949, all branches of the economy 
were already working on the fulfillment 
of a plan for the quantitative and quali- 
tative development and expansion of the 
economy of the USSR at levels above 
those of the pre-war years. They fulfilled 
the main task of the postwar Five-Year 
Plan: to raise the general level of pro- 
duction in the Soviet Union one-and-a- 
half times above that of 1940, by 1950. 
During 1949, there was intensive work 
in the strengthening of the production, 
trade, transport and finances of the coun- 
try, along with an increase in the general 
well-being of the population. 

The report for 1949 shows that of 22 
All-Union economic ministries, 19 over- 
fulfilled the plan for the fourth year of 
the Five-Year Plan, two fulfilled the plan 
by 100 per cent, and only one—the fish: 
ing industry—fell below the plan, achiev- 
ing 95 per cent. The average fulfillment 
of the 1949 plan for all industries was 
103 per cent. Decisive branches, as, for 
example, metallurgy, fulfilled the plan 
by 102 per cent; machine building by 
106 per cent; the coal industry by 102 
per cent; the oil industry by 103 per cent; 
the electrical industry by 105 per cent; 
machine tool industry by 106 per cent; 
chemical industry by 104 per cent; build- 
ing materials industry by 104 per cent. 
and so on. 

It is important to note that the plan 
was splendidly fulfilled in the branches 
of industry serving the needs of the wide 
masses of the population. For example, 
in light industry the plan was fulfilled 
by 108 per cent; in the meat and dairy 
industry by 105 per cent; in the food 
industry by 104 per cent; and in local 
industry, devoted particularly to con- 
sumer goods, by 107 per cent. 

The economic plan was fulfilled with 
outstanding success, even though during 

1949 its requirements were stepped up 
by the planning organs. 

in addition to exceeding planned goals, 
the past year also marked a considerable 
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SOVIET ECONOMIC ACHIEVEMENTS 
IN 1949 


by AARON YUGOW 


advance over the preceding year; the av- 
erage increase in all branches of produc- 
tion for the year was 20 per cent. 

The New York Times specialist on 
Soviet Economy, Mr. Harry Schwartz, 
on the roth of January, the day after the 
publication in Moscow of the report for 
1949, hastened to declare that the data 
in the report was evidently “exaggerated.” 
In addition, he claimed that the Soviet 
economic reports are calculated in terms 
of fixed 1926-27 prices, and therefore do 
not reflect the actual state of affairs. If 
Mr. Schwartz had had the patience to 
await the receipt of the full report of the 
Central Statistical Administration of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, he 
would have seen that the Statistical Ad- 
ministration, in addition to the usual re- 
port on industry as a whole in comparable 
prices (no other method of computation 
is possible under any statistical system 
in the world, since it is impossible to 
equate poods of meat with meters of 
cloth or kilowatts of electric power) 
gave figures on separate commodities in 
volume of production. Thus steel produc- 
tion for the year increased by 25 per cent, 
coal by 13 per cent, oil by 14 per cent, 
rails by 80 per cent, automobiles by 126 
per cent, locomotives by 15 per cent, 
tractors by 55 per cent, looms by 73 per 
cent, radio sets by 65 per cent, sausage 
products by 43 per cent, sugar by 23 per 
cent, soap by 70 per cent, etc. 

The increased output of the above- 
mentioned commodities as well as all 
other goods, 82 categories in all, is com- 
puted in physical units—in tons, meters, 
poods, units, etc., and not in terms of 
monetary value. 

Excellent results were also achieved in 
agriculture. The gross production of agri- 
culture as a whole in 1949 exceeded the 
1940 level. The grain harvest and tech- 
nical crops (cotton, flax, sunflower seeds, 
potatoes, etc.) increased over 1948 and 
exceeded the prewar level as well. The 
total grain harvest amounted to approxi- 
mately 124,600,000 metric tons. The area 
sown to all crops increased during the 
year by about 15,000,000 acres. Livestock 
herds of the collective and state farms 
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increased in 1949 as follows: cows by 27 
per cent, horses by 22 per cent, sheep and 
goats by 19 per cent and hogs by 78 per 
cent. The number of poultry doubled. 
The number of livestock individually 
owned by collective farmers and workers 
(many of whom have individual homes 
and plots) also increased. 

Agricultural equipment greatly im- 
proved and the extent of mechanization 
increased. The number of tractors, com- 
bines and other agricultural machinery 
in use in 1949 was three to four times 
greater than in 1940. 

Astonishing results were achieved in 
the great new plan for fighting drouth. 
Twice as many trees were planted for 
shelter belts as the plan had called for! 

The report notes with special satisfac- 
tion that in 1949 not only the volume of 
output increased in industry and agri- 
culture, but the quality of production, 
as expressed in more efficient use of ma- 
chinery and equipment. Labor produc- 
tivity increased due to introduction of 
improved techniques, better conditions 
of work and the wide development of 
Stakhanovite methods. Lowering of pro- 
duction costs, as called for in the plan, 
was achieved, and economies attained in 
the use of raw materials, fuel and equip- 
ment. 

Results for 1949 were also marked by 
the fact that not only was the plan for 
the fourth year of the plan over-fulfilled, 
but in many branches even the goals set 
for the year 1950 were reached and in 
some cases surpassed. In ferrous metal- 
lurgy, in coal, oil, machine building and 
many other branches, the Five-Year Plan 
has actually been accomplished in four 
years. Surely this is evidence of the great 
and vital strength of socialist economy! 

In the four years of the postwar Five- 
Year Plan, 5,200 restored or newly built 
state industrial enterprises of major im- 
portance have been put into operation, 
Pravda has a right to emphasize. that 
“history has never before recorded such 
a rapid tempo of new industrial con- 
struction.” 

In the sphere of well-being of the 
population, the number of workers em- 
ployed increased during the year by 
1,800,000, exceeding the level of 1940 by 
15 per cent. During the year 723,000 
young skilled workers entered industry. 
And 6,600,000 workers increased their 
technical skills while on the job by indi- 

(Continued on page 31) 








Soviet Coal Miners 


Visiting miners from Scotland describe 
how they work and relax, their trade 


union, 


their labor-protection meas- 


ures, their wage and pension systems 
and their honored position in society 





This article is based on a report by a dele- 
gation of Scottish miners from the National 
Union of Mine Workers after a visit to the 
Soviet Union last summer. Members of the 
delegation included William Pearson, Thomas 
Fowler, Hugh Geddes, John McLean, Robert 
McCutcheon and Alex Moffat. 





T WAS with the desire to maintain 

and strengthen friendly relations with 
the Soviet miners and the Soviet people 
that the Scottish Miners’ Annual Con- 
ference decided to send a delegation to 
the USSR. We landed at the airport 
in Moscow on the 6th of August. Our 
entry into the Soviet Union was as easy 
as going into any foreign country. We 
must record the fact that it did not re- 
quire lifting any “Iron Curtain,” nor was 
there any evidence that one existed. 
After leaving the airport we drove to 
Moscow City and there the Soviet Trade 
Union had made all arrangements for 
our comfort. 

We wish to record the fact that this 
was not a conducted tour. We were 
asked what we wanted to see and where 
we wanted to go. There was no attempt 
by the Russians to hide anything from 
us and we were free to go anywhere, 
talk to anyone and ask whatever ques- 
tions we wished. 

Before dealing in detail with our visit 
to the coalfields, we wish to record a 
number of facts. 

Forced Labor—We could find no evi- 
dence to support the campaign in Britain 
on this question. We not only raised the 
question with important people in the 
Soviet Union, but we questioned work- 
ers at meetings. There was a complete 
denial on all sides, and nothing raised a 
greater laugh than this question at meet- 
ings we held with the workers. 

Regarding the use of prisoners of war, 
we were informed that few remained, 
and they were pronounced Fascists. 
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They were fed and paid wages for the 
work they were doing, and by the be- 
ginning of 1950 all would be sent back. 

Religion—In view of the statement 
made that the Soviet people are not al- 
lowed to practice their religion, we ques- 
tioned workers at meetings, and the 
answer we received was. they were free 
to practice their own religion. 

One evening we passed a church, and 
it was crowded with people attending a 
service. The next day we passed the same 
church and saw crowds of people going 
in and coming out. On inquiry we 
learned it was a harvest festival just as 
we have in our own country. 

Freedom of Speech—We also raised 
this question at meetings of workers, 
and they laughed at the idea that they 
have no freedom to criticize. They in- 
formed us that they had complete free- 
dom to give severe criticism of the con- 
duct of their own pit or factory by the 
director or any member of the admin- 
istration. In fact, we saw cartoons at one 
pit censuring the section foreman for 
having too much water in his section. 

We also attended a meeting of a sec- 
tion in a pit, where a workman was 
being subjected to criticism for bad work, 
and he was certainly defending himself 
for all he was worth in front of his own 
mates. The workmen informed us that 
they were free to criticize the Minister 
of the Government in charge of their in- 
dustry, and that all members of the Gov- 
ernment had to give an account of their 
stewardship prior to an election. 

Palaces of Culture—We were very im- 
pressed with the buildings being erected 
in the mining regions, and we inspected 
a number of them during our visit to 
the Donbas Region. We saw one in the 
process of being completed. It is: impos- 
sible to describe this building fully, and, 
while we have some lovely schemes in 
the Scottish coalfields, we have nothing 
to equal this. 


Wir eter ee ete oe ea ed 


A coal-cutting machine that lightens 
hard labor in a mine in the Donbas. 


There was a fine hall for concerts, a 
discussion hall, and 30 other departments 
catering to all sorts of cultural ac- 
tivity. We left this lovely building feel- 
ing sorry we could not take it with us 
to show the Scottish miners what can be 
done, and to try to convince the National 
Cultural Board that cultural work in 
Scotland is not being tackled with the 
same spirit as in the Soviet Union. 

Cultural life is developing very fast, 
and we were entertained at a concert in 
one Palace of Culture and the people of 
the mining industry themselves put on 
a first-class show. 

Rest Homes—When the Soviet miner 
receives his month’s holiday in the sum- 
mer, with full pay, he can arrange to 
go to a rest home with his wife, free of 
charge; this is done through his trade 
union. 

Pioneer Camps—These camps are run 
by the trade unions for the children. 
While the father and mother are at the 
rest home, their kiddies can go to the 
Pioneer Camp if they wish. We visited 
a number of these and at two were made 
honorary Pioneers. The provision of such 
camps gives the children the chance of 
a really happy and healthy holiday, and 
consideration should be given to this 
question in our own country. 

Visit to Pits—We paid a visit to the 
Moscow and Donbas coalfields. In these 
districts the destruction caused by the 
German Nazi forces is indescribable. In 
the Moscow region alone, 150 pits were 
completely destroyed, and in the Don- 
bas region all the pits were destroyed, 
in addition to 97 per cent of all property, 
including houses. 

With this picture before us, it was 
with mixed feelings that we descended 
the first pit. Despite the reconstruction 
work which was being carried on here, 
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cold it be possible to have good work- 
in: conditions underground in pits that 
on.y three years ago were flooded and 
had surface buildings blown up, and 
today had not yet had these surface 
buildings fully reconstructed? Imagine 
our surprise when we discovered that 
the first pit we visited was the most 
highly mechanized coal-producing unit 
any of us. had ever seen. Here we saw 
skip-winding, fluorescent lighting in the 
haulage roads and electric locomotives 
drawing forty trucks at a time along the 
road, each truck holding two tons of 
coal; a separate roadway with another 
light locomotive was used only for tak- 
ing material into the sections. 

The most important aspect of mechani- 
zation was at the coal face. Here in every 
section machines known as combines, 
which cut and load coal, were in use. 
We saw this type of machine in a de- 
velopment place nine feet high and six 
feet wide; there were two men operat- 
ing the machine, the distance travelled 
in an eight-hour shift was 26 feet, and 
they did all the timbering necessary for 
roof support, etc. In the long wall places, 
which are worked on the retreating sys- 
tem, eight men are employed in a team 
and the section works three eight-hour 
shifts per day. Each team produces 170 
tons of coal in eight hours, and, in addi- 


tion, sets the roof supports, withdraws 
timber from the waste, and shifts the 
scraper chain conveyor ready for the 
next shift to commence. 

While unanimous in our approval of 
the mechanization in use in this colliery, 
we were of the opinion that the success 
of the machine was due to the heights 
of the seams. This opinion was elimi- 
nated when we visited the Donbas coal- 
field, because in the pits in this area, 
the combine cutter-loader was in use 
whether the seam was three feet or six 
feet. In one section three feet high, three 
men produced 150 tons per eight-hour 
shift on coal production and one pre- 
paratory shift for loading and packing, 
which was also done by mechanical 
means. 

On the basis of our examinations of 
the pits, we declare that they are the 
most highly mechanized collieries we 
have ever seen and the type of mechani- 
zation in use has taken the hard work 
out of mining. Even in the steep work- 
ings, the drawing of trucks by young 
miners and the use of the hand pick at 
the face have been eliminated. All face- 
men work with pneumatic picks, and 
the coal is filled direct into two-ton 
trucks which are pulled away with elec- 
tric motors. 

It may be suggested that we only saw 


This clubhouse 

for coal miners 

in Gorlovka, the 

Donbas, was re- 

built after de- 

struction during 
the war. 


The children of 
Donbas miners 
are well cared 
for in kindergar- 
tens run by the 
trade union of 
the miners. 


the best pits in the area we visited. If 
this is so, it was no fault of the repre- 
sentatives of the Russian Miners’ Union. 
We selected the pits we wanted to see 
in the district, and when we arrived at 
the pits the plans of the workings were 
laid before us and we decided what sec- 
tions should be visited. 

Output—In 1920, Soviet coal output 
was only 7,600,000 tons. In 1940, it was 
166,000,000. Today the miners have set 
themselves the task of producing 250,- 
000,000 tons in the coal producing year 
ending 1950; from what we have seen 
we have no doubt that the Soviet miners 
will achieve this target. 

Wages—In every industry, wages de- 
pend on quantity and quality of the 
work. For the mining industry this is 
determined on the following basis: 
(1) Piece-rate system; (2) Piece-progres- 
sive system; (3) Day wage bonus sys- 
tem; (4) Day wages. 

In operating the piece-rate system, the 
workman is given a task or target and a 
rate for his job, and if he exceeds the 
task he gets extra for every ton he pro- 
duces. 

The day wage bonus system is paid 
to workers on machines that do not pro- 
duce, for example, pumpers. If the pump 
works for a month without breakdown, 
the workman is paid his normal monthly 
earnings and 4o per cent more for keep- 
ing his pump working successfully. 

The day wage system only affects a 
very limited number of workmen, gen- 
erally youths, who have just recently 
started work, or old miners who are on 
pension and have decided to continue 
working but on a lighter form of work 
than they were previously engaged on. 

Additional Privileges—Wages paid for 
on the quantity and quality of work are 
not the only payment of concession re- 
ceived by the Russian miner. For in- 
stance, there is a “length of service” 
bonus operated as follows: (1) Those 
miners who have worked over one year 
in the mines receive a bonus of 10 per 
cent on their annual wages; (2) Miners 
who have worked three to five years re- 
ceive a 15 per cent bonus; (3) And 
from five to ten years’ service—2o per 
cent; (4) Ten to fifteen years—25 per 
cent, and over fifteen years—3o per cent. 
This bonus is paid in December of each 
year and amounts to a considerable sum 
for many workers. 

When a miner reaches the age of fifty 
and has given twenty years’ service to 
the industry, he receives a pension 
whether he retires from work or not, at 
a rate equal to half the wages he was 
earning at the time the pension pay- 
ment was made, and a house from the 
colliery rent free for the rest of his life. 

Holidays With Pay—In the Soviet 
Union every miner is given one month’s 


(Continued on page 28) 








A windbreak of trees (left) on a State farm in the Volga area. A series of ponds (right) formed by damming ravines and gullies. 


aia planning has made it 
possible for the Soviet Union to 
begin to treat an area half as large as the 
entire United States, an area of 75 mil- 
lion people, as a single farm. 

It is not a farm with one director. 
That would be gigantomania, the mania 
for things tremendous which seized some 
would-be planners in the USSR some 
years ago. This project is something much 
more fundamental than mere accumu- 
lated vastness and it is related to the 
problem of keeping the peace between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, 
because it is obvious that no country 
could possibly embark upon so enormous 
a constructive undertaking if it had the 
intention ef making war. 

The geography of the Soviet Union 
is not such as to make life easy. The 
rivers flow the wrong way. Particularly in 
Asia, they flow northward and empty 
vast amounts of water into the Arctic 
Ocean. These rivers do little good. They 
create great marshes. They pour water 
into the Arctic Ocean while in the south 
there are tremendous desert areas that 
could grow enormous crops for mankind. 

Another thing that is wrong with its 
geography is that winds arise in these 
Central Asian deserts and, in some years, 
blow westward into Europe and across 
the Ukraine. The winds contain no 
moisture. When they blow westward, 
drought results and crops fail. In addi- 
tion, these hot, dry winds pick up dried- 
out topsoil and desert dust, and deposit 
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it in vast masses on the eastern border- 
lands of the Ukraine, the area around 
Stalingrad on the Volga, and farther 
west to the Dnieper. 

We in this country faced a similar 
situation in the west not many years 
ago, and it may reappear at any time. 
We faced the situation because fairly 
dry lands, the lands of our great western 
plains states that were good enough to 
grow long-rooted grasses, but were not 
good enough to be used for grain culti- 
vation year after year, were, neverthe- 
less, planted to grain. This is because 
our farmers have to plant the crop that 
will bring the greatest amount of money 
on the market. And so we planted these 
fields in the west to wheat year after 
year. This changed the structure of the 
soil, enabling the water to run off and 
making the soil loose. Winds picked it 
up and blew it elsewhere in the hun- 
dreds and millions of tons. Steinbeck’s 
Grapes of Wrath, both the novel and 
the film, were based on this natural 
catastrophe. 

The Soviet Union faces the same dan- 
ger to some degree in the North Cau- 
casus and the Volga area. This is due 
chiefly to the one-crop farming of tsarist 
times, when the land was ploughed, not 
in accordance with what was needed to 
maintain it as a resource for future gen- 
erations, but in accordance with the fact 
that wheat, of all the crops that could be 
planted there, brought the highest prices 
on the world market. Wheat therefore 
was planted year after year. Droughts 
and crop failures resulted. Some of these 
crop failures came at times that were 
exceedingly inconvenient _ politically— 
1931-1932, in the midst of the collectivi- 
zation campaign. 

For about ten years prior to World 


CHANGING THE FACE OF NATURE 


War II the Soviet authorities worked 
experimentally on a plan to stop the 
wind from blowing; on a plan to raise 
the level of the Caspian Sea, the largest 
inland body of water in the world, 760 
miles long. It had fallen to a level dan- 
gerous to navigation because of reduced 
water intake. They worked to prevent 
the sun from evaporating the snow; to 
prevent the water from runniag off; to 
control rivers without building dams (not 
that they neglected the building of dams), 
to change the face of nature. The experi- 
ments worked, and one year ago 4 vast 
15-year project was set in motion to ac- 
complish those objectives. 

What do they propose to do? What 
are they doing now? They are planting 
four “Chinese walls” of trees, 600 to 
800 miles long each, a quarter of a mile 
thick. They are planting one such tree- 
belt just west of the Caspian Sea; two 
hundred miles to the west a second, one 
hundred miles to the west a third, and 
a hundred miles to the west a fourth. 

In addition to these tree-belts to stop 
the wind blowing from Central Asia, 
every one of those treeless prairie farms 
in the Ukraine is to be belted with trees 
occupying about 5 per cent of its acre- 
age, and about 1o per cent of the area 
that it actually ploughs to crops of any 
kind. 

By every farm, I don’t mean every one 
of those such as existed in the Ukraine 
in the old days, every little strip so nar- 
row you can hardly turn a tractor on it. 
I mean the collective farms of today, 
hundreds or thousands of acres in size. 

The Soviet Union has opened in the 
course of this magnificent work some 
hundreds of forestation stations, new 
government depots, with special ploughs 

(Continued on page 30) 
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SOVIET ECONOMIC AID 
AND YUGOSLAVIA 





How joint companies and experts help to develop Eastern Europe 


and how Yugoslavia spurned this help. Third article of a series 


HE SECOND article in this series 

brought out the assistance rendered 
Yugoslav industrialization by the USSR 
and the People’s Democracies through 
the supply of capital goods and credits, 
and exposed Tito’s charges that the 
USSR was attempting to keep Yugo- 
slavia backward. The present article 
deals with other forms of Soviet assist- 
ance to friendly countries, the establish- 
ment of joint companies and the supply 
of Soviet technical experts. 

Economic assistance by a developed 
industrial country to a less advanced 
country that consists exclusively of the 
supply of capital goods and credits is not 
complete. Full, all-around assistance re- 
quires cooperation on a personal level, 
the transfer of skills and processes 
through human beings. Recently atten- 
tion has been drawn to this subject 
through discussions in the United Na- 
tions concerning proposals for technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries. 
It is unfortunate that insufficient atten- 
tion has been given in the United Na- 
tions and in this country to the rich ex- 
perience of the USSR in this respect, as 
well as in other aspects of economic as- 
sistance to underdeveloped areas. 

Soviet economic relations with the 
People’s Democracies were not im- 
provised, but were built on the solid 
foundation of the earlier experience of 
the USSR in development of under- 
developed areas. The Soviet Union was 
begun as a combination of peoples in 
various stages of economic life. Essen- 
tially it consisted of two relatively ad- 
vanced republics, the Russian and the 
Ukrainian, and a number of backward 
republics, former colonies of the tsar. 
The accomplishments of the USSR in 
the modernization, education and train- 
ing of native leadership, raising of liv- 
ing standards, all-around economic and 
political development of such republics 
as Uzbekistan, Tadzhikistan, and Ar- 
menia are without parallel in history. 
Che economic gap between the former 

aetropolitan areas and the former colo- 

ial areas was rapidly reduced, providing 
he material basis for the full equality 
of peoples proclaimed by successive So- 
iet Constitutions. 
Similar successes were obtained in So- 
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viet assistance towards the economic 
development of the Outer Mongolian 
People’s Republic, which led to a vast 
improvement in Mongolian living stand- 
ards; and a broad advance from nomadic 
living to an economy based on diver- 
sified agriculture and light industry. 

The results of this policy became ap- 
parent in World War II—in the contrast 
between the British, the bulk of their 
military forces diverted to the suppres- 
sion of colonial areas, and the Soviet 
Union, where all of the peoples, with 
only trivial exceptions, participated as 
equals in the Patriotic War at the front 
and in war production. 

With the end of World War II, the 
Soviet Union applied these experiences 
to economic cooperation with friendly 
neighbors. New methods of cooperation 
were developed, to conform to the new 
problems of cooperation between sover- 
eign states, which differs in some re- 
spects from cooperation among various 
nations in the same state, the type which 
prevailed before World War II, except 
for Soviet assistance to Outer Mongolia. 





VICTOR PERLO, a leading economist, was 
for many years employed by Government 
agencies. 





A vital form of cooperation worked 
out since World War II is that of the 
joint company, with equal participation 
of the Soviet Union and that of the less 
developed country. 


Proposed Soviet-Iranian 
Company 


An early example of this was the So- 
viet-Iranian Agreement of 1946 for 
establishment of a joint company for ex- 
ploitation of the oil reserves of Northern 
Tran. 

According to this agreement, the 
USSR was to supply all of the petroleum 
equipment and engineering as its capital 
contribution, while the Iranian Govern- 
ment was to supply the natural 
wealth as its contribution. For 25 years 
the Soviet share was to be 51 per cent, 
the Iranian share 49 per cent. For 25 
years thereafter the shares were to be 
equal; and after 50 years the Iranian 
Government would be privileged to take 
over complete ownership. 

This agreement never came into ef- 
fect. Through an eighteen month cam- 
paign, Anglo-American diplomacy pre- 
vailed on the Iranian Parliament, domi- 
nated by feudal interests, to reject this 


agreement. ( Please turn page) 


Transloading coal for export in the Polish port of Szczecin. In line with the policy 
of mutual assistance, Poland grants Czechoslovakia use of a part of the port. 
—Polish Information Service 







































































Pentagon ambitions for construction 
of anti-Soviet military bases in Northern 
Iran entered into the defeat of this agree- 
ment, but this was not the sole consid- 
eration. At least as important was the 
opposition of the Anglolranian Oil 
Company, which holds the oil conces- 
sion in Southern Iran. No Iranians par- 
ticipate in the management of this com- 
pany, labor conditions are bad, and the 
Iranian Government’s share in the pro- 
ceeds consists of a royalty of about 10 
per cent. 

If the Soviet-Iranian agreement had 
gone into effect, it would have been the 
handwriting on the wall for the im- 
perialist exploitation of Iran by the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. It would 
not have been possible to repeat the 
performance of 1932, when the Iranian 
Government revolt against these terms 
was quelled by the dispatch of 
British naval vessels to the Persian Gulf. 
The implications for the entire Middle 
Eastern oil empire of the Western com- 
bines, and ultimately for Latin America, 
were obvious. The job of defeating the 
Soviet-Iranian agreement was divided 
between American and British represen- 
tatives. George V. Allen, then U.S. Am- 
bassador to Iran, anticipated the Par- 
liamentary debate with a statement urg- 
ing Iran to “defend her sovereignty.” 
Opposition to the agreement in Par- 
liament was headed by Dr. Abdul Hus- 
‘sein Eataber, deputy from the province 
of the Anglo-Iranian oil company con- 
cession—and hence, in the real-politik of 
imperialism, the province whose deputies 
are in effect Anglo-Iranian appointees. 

Since the adoption by the Iranian 
Government of a policy of hostility to 
the USSR and complete dependence on 
the United States and England, there 
has been marked deterioration of eco- 
nomic conditions in Iran. Symbolic of 
the present position of Yugoslavia is the 
fact that Allen, who played a part in 
tying Iran more tightly than ever to the 
international oil combines, has recently 
arrived in Yugoslavia as American Am- 
bassador with similar exhortations to 
Tito to “defend his sovereignty,” -etc. 


Soviet-Romanian Companies 


What could only be proposed in the 
feudal kingdom of Iran was carried out 
in the People’s Democracies. Particularly 
striking are the accomplishments in 
Romania. Prewar Romania had about 
the most backward agriculture in Eu: 


rope, with one primitive plough for: 


every two peasants, and virtually no in- 
dustry to supply farm equipment. Soon 
after World War II, the Soviet Union 


supplied tractors, harvester combines, . 


and all kinds.of farm equipment to this 
former enemy country. Then the Sovrom- 
tractor company was formed, the USSR 
supplying the equipment and technical 
experts. Romania supplied labor. Each 
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—Courtesy Czechoslovak Consulate 


The Czechoslovak steel mills at Vitkovice, suburb of Moravska-Ostrova. 


country shares equally in management 
and in proceeds. Through last year the 
factory produced more than 3,000 trac- 
tors. By 1955, Romanian agriculture 
will have 25,000 tractors, largely from 
the output of Sovromtractor. 

The former German petroleum com- 
panies in Romania went to the USSR as 
reparations. These were united with 
Romanian-owned companies, equal in 
size, in a joint company which has 
surpassed all other Romanian oil enter- 
prises in increased production. Other 
joint companies operate in the fields of 
transportation, construction of prefabri- 
cated houses, and steel manufacturing. 
In all these companies, both sides have 
equal rights and equal responsibilities. 

Besides the joint companies involving 
the Soviet Union on one side, and Peo- 
ple’s Democracies on the other, outstand- 
ing results are being accomplished by 
the joint Polish-Czech enterprises. De- 
tails of this cooperation cannot be de- 
scribed here, but-in its totality it involves 
the joint developtfient of the main heavy 
industrial regions of the two countries, 
Silesia in Poland and Moravska-Ostrova 
in Czechoslovakia, as an integrated unit 
for the benefit of both . countries. 

An example of the broad cooperation 
between these formerly hostile countries 


is the granting by Poland to Czecho- 


slovakia of free transit rights on the 
Oder, and a section of the Baltic port of 
Szczecin for exclusive use by Czecho- 
slovak vessels. 


Yugoslav Joint Companies’ 


Unlike the other countries of Eastern 
Europe, Yugoslavia rejected joint com- 
panies for. the most part. Concrete 
Polish proposals were turned down, as 
were most Soviet proposals. The only 


joint companies set up with the USSR 
were a Danube shipping company and 
an air transport firm. 

The People’s Democracies greeted 
joint companies with enthusiasm; re- 
garding them in the words of Vasile 
Luca, Romanian Minister of Finance, as 
“an important lever for the development 
of our economy and for the building of 
socialism in our country.” 

But the Yugoslav Government ap- 
proached these companies with suspicion. 
Vilfan, a Yugoslav delegate to the 
United Nations, stated last October be- 
fore one of the committees of the Gen- 
eral Assembly: 


Thus, in 1946, the Yugoslav: Government 
and the USSR Government had signed agree- 
ments by which two companies had been 
formed, a shipping company and an air 
transport company. A much larger number 
of such companies had been formed in other 
People’s Democracies. But Yugoslavia had 
realized that the activities of such com- 
panies would be prejudicial to Yugoslav 
economy and had not wished to increase 
their number, in spite of the insistence of 
the USSR Government. 


(From Provisional Summary Record, 
Second Committee, 7 October, 1949.) 


Obviously, with such an approach on 
the part of the Yugoslav Government, 
these particular joint companies had a 
dim prospect. Late in 1948, they were 
abolished on Yugoslav initiative. 

In the forum of the United Nations, 
Vilfan tried to paint a picture of Soviet 
exploitation of Yugoslavia out of the ex- 
perience of these companies, and to com- 
pare their operations with those of the 
prewar capitalist firms in Yugoslavia. In 
view of the fact that the press has utilized 
these charges as a springboard for de- 
nouncing all Soviet joint companies every- 
where, they are worthy of further ex- 
amination. (Continued on page 26) 





After successfully passing examinations, 
Katherine Rizheva was the first to be- 
come a forewoman in the textile in- 
dustry in the Latvian Soviet -Republic. 


HE BRITISH women’s delegation 

that visited the Soviet Union last 
year, headed by Member of Parliament 
Leah Manning, at a press conference held 
in London on their. return put special 
emphasis on the “complete equality of 
men and women ... the high positions 
occupied by Soviet women,” the “sound 
foundations” on which Soviet family life 
rests. In their official statement the dele- 
gation said: 

“We have learned many things during 
our stay in the Soviet Union—we have 
seen the reality of the claim that there is 
no discrimination against women on 
grounds of sex, that all positions are open 
to them, that they receive equal pay and 
that mothers receive all possible assistance 
in the upbringing of their children. We 
have met women who were Deputy Min- 
isters, Deputy Chairmen of City Soviets, 
such as Moscow and Leningrad, heads 
of medical and scientific institutions and 
women holding many positions which are 
impossible in Britain, women like Mrs. 
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Tatyana Zueva, Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the RSFSR, and 
Mrs. Nina Popova, Secretary of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions.” 

This statement is true, and substanti- 
ated by a tremendous amount of evi- 
dence. But the devastation caused by the 
war, the energy that had to be diverted 
into repairing German destruction after 
the war, the double burden that mothers 
whose husbands had been killed have to 
shoulder, inevitably slowed down produc- 


tion of the material basis for equality. 


So that hand-in-hand with a widespread 
government, Party and trade union cam- 








Tadzhik deputies to the USSR Supreme 
Soviet. Before the Revolution women 
of the East were held to an_ inferior 
and degrading position in society. 


paign for the more rapid education of 
women and their swifter advancement 
into positions of top responsibility, goes 
a campaign for speeding up the mass 
production of washing machines, refrig- 
erators, etc., which, editorials and news 
stories state, are being manufactured in 
Moscow, Leningrad and Kharkov, but 
which must be put on the market soon 
in immensely larger quantities. And 
there are also many complaints, on a 
local scale, like one from women at the 
Yaroslavi Auto Works, that, since there 
is a shortage of space, plant officials are 
bureaucratically using for other purposes 
rooms meant to house the kindergarten 
for children and women working at the 
plant. Constantly the demand finds its 
way into news stories and editorials: 
lighten woman’s work, give her the lei- 
sure for study and for advancing herself. 

These ‘are very general but significant 


‘figures of. women in the Soviet Union: 


women constitute about 50 per cent of 
all workers in the national economy. 


Bella Davidovich (left), Moscow Conservatory student and first prize winner at the Chopin contest in War-. 
saw. A Kirghiz collective farm mother brings her baby to the local pediatrist for a routine examination. 














Forty-four per cent of the entire number 
of specialists are women. Some 280,000 
women in the Soviet Union are engi- 
neers, technicians, foremen or hold other 
leading posts in industry. In agriculture, 
15,000 women are chairmen of collective 
farms. In government, 3 women are 
Chairmen of Councils of Ministers of 
Autonomous Soviet Republics, 108 are 
ministers, deputy ministers or govern- 
mental department heads. There are 4,000 
women in the scientific institutions of 


















































Anna llyicheva (left), one of the oldest workers at the Trekh- 
gornaya Mills, and Yevdokia Bershanskaya, war-time bomber pilot. 


the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
alone; and there are 237 women Stalin 
Prize winners. Thirty-nine per cent of 
the judges of People’s Courts are women. 

And now to bring on a few of the 
women appearing in the infinitely varied 
procession through the pages of the 
Soviet press. Day-to-day press and maga- 
zine stories about women handle them 
as people, and people engaged in an 
extraordinarily large number of different 
activities over an extraordinarily large 
































At the helm. Ina 
Solovyeva, navigator 
of a Soviet river 
boat, the Vedopy- 
anov, a new diesel 


ship. 









































Poultry breeder, M. 
Zintshenko, has won 
a name on her farm 
for her work in in- 
creasing the flock. 









































and varied area. The age range is quit: 
unaccustomedly wide too; or rather, ag« 
is incidental, not a category or label: < 
teen-ager may be in the news as an out 
standing textile worker, for example, anc 
so may her mother or perhaps her grand. 
mother. 

This does not mean that women arc 
in the news exclusively in their role 01 
say, textile workers, or architects, lathe 
hands, collective farmers, teachers, sci- 
entists, railroad guards, actresses, aviators 
and so on. Their special problems, made 
much more urgent because millions of 
Soviet women are war widows and have 
their children to raise without their hus- 
bands to help them, come up for discus- 
sion not only in the women’s magazines, 
but in the general press, and in the farm, 
youth, literary, medical, theoretical and 
other journals. 

There was a recent story about the 
group of women, members of the famous 
night bomber squadron during the war, 
commanded by Yevdokia Bershanskaya. 
They had a reunion at the Bolshoy 
Theater and there are photos of the 
group in uniform and then after the 
reunion in a variety of hats and dresses, 
some of them carrying babies or leading 
small children. Some are still students. 
Ex-chief-of-staff of the group, Irina Ra- 
bolskaya, is completing her physics 
courses at Moscow University, and sev- 
eral are at the Institute of Foreign Lan- 
guages. One is working on a citrus plan- 
tation. And ex-commander Bershanskaya, 
now mother of two girls and a boy, told 
the inquiring reporter: “I am married 
to the former commander of the regiment 
that was our neighbor at the front. We 
met after the war at a parade in Moscow, 
and we resolved never to be separated 
again. I am convinced that my children 
will not have to fight.” 

Peace is a constant preoccupation of 
these Soviet women who have gained 
such a precise understanding of war and 
look forward to their children’s future. 

The mother of an outstanding hero 
among so many heroes, Oleg Koshevoi, 
leader of the Young Guard band of parti- 


Valentina Khrisanova, Stalin Prize winner in the Moscow 
Lamp Factory, writing a book on her work methods. 














sar. youth who operated in the Donbas 
co! region during the Nazi occupation, 
was interviewed on her return from the 
Paris Peace Conference last year. In her 
home town of Krasnodon Elena Koshe- 
voi now runs the kindergarten at the 
Ne. 1-Bis Mine—the one over which 
the Young Guard hoisted the Red Flag 
the night before November 7, 1942, at 
the height of the Nazi terror in that 
coal town. The miners feel- honored to 
have Oleg’s mother teaching their chil- 
dren. 

She talked about her son, tortured and 
executed by the Germans; about his cour- 
age; about how they taught him as a 
child that there was nothing to fear in 
the dark. But she talked most about the 
kindergartens in Krasnodon, about the 
sunshine, flowers, pictures and the gaiety 
of the children there. 

The peace motif comes strongly for- 
ward in the work of. the thousands of 
women sharing in the reconstruction and 
beautification of Soviet cities. An impor- 
tant group are the architects; their view- 
point is expressed by Serafima Georgieva, 
well-known architect, decorated for her 
activities during the war, very good- 
looking, and a grandmother. 

“I spent the years of the war at the 
front,” Georgieva says. “I have seen so 
many ruins, so many shattered homes, 
and so much human misery and anguish, 
that I now want only one thing—to 
build splendid new houses and_ build 
them as fast as possible, so that our 
generation as well as our children can 
erase from their memories the horrors of 
war.” 

Irina Orlova-Kepetsko began work in 
Zaporozhe on the Dnieper as soon as she 
left the university some 17 years ago, 
was one of the architects to work on 
plans of the great Dnieperstroi dam and 
buildings connected with it, returned 
after the war to help rebuild what had 
been destroyed, has designed the build- 
ings of the Zaporozhe Hydroelectrical 
School, the big central square near the 
tiver, the clubhouse and administration 
building. Architects Tatyana Druzhinina 


Tatyana Lopatina, whose chorus of col- 
lective farmers has won wide fame. 
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(Illustrations for this article are from Sovfoto, ‘USSR in Construction,” and “‘Ogonek’’) 


A. |. Evdokimova is a collective farm chairman, a deputy to the Supreme Soviet 
and a Hero of Socialist Labor. She is shown with P. D. Kochnev, collective farmer. 


and Rachel Smolenskaya specialize in 
kindergartens and nurseries. 

This last year the textile industry has 
been very much in the news, partly be- 
cause of the prominent part textile work- 
ers are playing in the country-wide con- 
sumer goods drive for more and better 
quality goods, for elimination of “sec- 
onds.” Also the 150th anniversary of the 
big Trekhgornaya Textile Mills in Mos- 
cow was widely celebrated. The mills 
are located in the famous Krasnaya Pres- 
naya district of the city, a center of 
Moscow’s_ revolutionary working-class, 
for the Trekhgornaya people played an 
important role in both 1905 and 1917. 

Anna Ilyicheva, now an_ instructor 
in the ring spinning department, first 
went to work in the mills just about the 
time of the armed uprising of December, 
1905, and has been there 45 years. Her 
strong, lean, noble features have ap- 





peared in many pictures of the Trekh- 
gornaya workers in connection with the 
celebration. This is not a case of taking 
veteran workers out of the discard to 
make a feature story. Here, as in many 
other plants, women who have been on 
pension for years (in textile they are 
eligible after twenty years work, at the 
age of 55), are employed, if they want 
employment, as instructors and consul- 
tants, giving the younger workers the 
benefit of their expert knowledge, func- 
tioning as part of the life they live in, 
active and honored. 

In the campaign for bigger, better out- 
put, names much in the news have been 
those of two young textile workers at a 
woolen mill, also in an oldtime plant, 
Kupayna at a: whistle-stop not far from 
Moscow on the Gorky railroad. Masha 
Rozhneva and Lydia Kononenko, one a 
weaver, one a spinner, have been hon- 











ored, rewarded, written up and photo- 
graphed repeatedly, for their achievement 
in effecting a saving of some hundreds 
of thousands of yards of first quality 
yarn in the manufacture of fine woolen 
fabrics. They came together to the mill 
four years ago, from a farm, studied in 
the mill’s vocational school. Working 
out their ideas of how to improve their 
own output, they decided to share their 
ideas with the other workers in the mill, 
found support in the plant Komsomol 
(Communist youth) organization, dis- 
cussed their methods with groups 
throughout the mill, got the engineering 
and technical staff to aid by putting 
through certain modifications in equip- 
ment. Their methods are being used 
throughout the industry. 

One especially popular figure is that 
of Valentina Khrisanova, a worker in 
the radio-tube department of the Moscow 
Electrical Lamp Factory and a Stalin 
Prize winner. She started in the book- 
keeping department during the war at 
16, but then decided to switch to the 
radio-tube department. She went to tech- 
nical school at night for four years— 
tough hours for a good-looking girl of 
her age—made a study of a new type of 
cathode for her graduation thesis, and 
was put in charge of a team of 30 girls. 
She used her training to develop new 
work methods that increased output, for 
which she was awarded a Stalin Prize 
of 50,000 rubles. Khrisanova has been 
making reports on her findings at plants 
in Moscow and Leningrad before en- 
gineering groups, has written a book on 
her methods, was invited to speak at the 
Actors’ House and the House of Cinema 
(they made a short film about her and 
her work). She likes playing the piano, 
nice clothes, books, plans to be and of 


Valentina Kagak, a Chukchi, is a 
teacher in a school in the Far North. 


course will be an engineer in her line of 
work. Her father, incidentally, is a leather 
worker who has worked up to depart- 
ment head and is the author of a number 
of inventions, and a brother is now an 
Orientalist. Part of her prize money Khri- 
sanova is using to help him add to his 
library. 

It is interesting to see how a woman 
who has made a place for herself in a 
certain field will encourage others with- 
out fear of losing the status she has won. 
An example—the story of Marina Gna- 
tenko, thirty-four-year-old peasant woman 
from the sugar-beet area of the Ukraine 
who has done remarkable work in in- 
creasing per acre beet production. 

At a conference she attended of udar- 
nik, or outstanding beet-growers, in Mos- 
cow in 1934—she was 18—Marina heard 
Maria Demchenko, already famous for 
her work in same field, and decided 
to follow her example. The women be- 
came good friends, worked together. 
Marina scored outstanding successes, 
went to Kiev to study at the Techno- 
logical Institute in the sugar industry 
section. In 1938, this peasant daughter 
of a village blacksmith was elected deputy 
to the Ukrainian Soviet. She also found 
time to become an expert motor-cyclist, 
and to marry and start a family. 

Her home territory was directly in the 
path of the Nazi invasion; her husband 
went into the air corps, she became an 
army nurse. Her friend Maria Dem- 
chenko cared for her 10-month-old girl 
and 44-year-old boy. Marina worked 
through the war at the front, became a 
captain. Returning to find her village in 
ruins, she threw her energy first into 
helping its restoration. In 1946, she was 
elected deputy to the USSR Supreme 
Soviet. Meanwhile she studied at the 
All-Union Sugar Beet Institute, working 
on scientific experiments, but at the same 
time keeping constant touch with the 
actual beet-growers in her home terri- 
tory. 

Discussing the output she had _at- 
tained, Marina speaks enthusiastically of 
the way other peasant girls are outstrip- 
ping both her teacher, Maria Demchenko, 
and her own record. “They are doing 
wonderful work,” she says, “especially 
a young woman named Maria Lysenko.” 

Another popular figure in quite a dif- 
ferent field, but possessing the same sort 
of originality and vigor in carrying 
through her ideas, is an elderly collective 
farm woman folk singer and chorus 
leader, Tatyana Lopatina, lately Merited 
Artist of the Byelo-Russian Republic. In 
her native village of Ozershchina, in the 
lake country of that Republic, Lopatina 
organized her first small chorus many 
years ago, developing a repertory both 
of the ancient songs of the country and 
new songs of the new times composed 
individually or collectively by local peo- 


ple. Today the chorus has grown to 120 
men and women. First the fame of the 
ensemble spread to the capital of the Re. 
public, Minsk, then to Moscow, where it 
won plaudits at the All-Union Agricul. 
tural Exhibition in 1939. Just before the 
war it was invited to Moscow again to 
participate in the festival of the Byelo- 
Russian Decade of Art, featuring the 
Republic’s top figures in music and the 
theater. 

War came and Ozershchina was over. 
run by the Nazis. Lopatina and the 
members of her chorus joined the guer- 
rilla forces in the surrounding forests. 
The war ended, the chorus filled the gaps 
in its ranks and took up its work again 
—a heartening influence in the diff- 
cult immediate postwar days. Lopatina, 
broadening the scope of her work, added 
dance and theater groups, asking and 
getting the cooperation of professional 
composers, choreographers and theater 
people interested in her work. Latest 
news was that the chorus leader is now 
organizing similar outfits in other vil- 
lages in her district. 

Leading women figures in the theater, 
concert, cinema, and especially the ballet, 
are, as always, extremely popular in the 
Soviet Union and very much in the 
news. But they are written up and photo- 
graphed in relation to the roles they are 
appearing in, though often, too, they 
speak on a subject like the overwhelming 
need for peace. Besides the professional 
performers, much space is given lately to 
participants in amateur theater groups, 
that is, groups who work at other jobs, 
that seem to be multiplying especially in 
towns away from the big centers of the 
theater, ballet, etc., and which take them- 
selves very seriously, get help from pro- 

(Continued on page 25) 


Mirzayeva, a teacher, is helping her 
pupil in an Uzbek rural school. 








A review by THEODORE BAYER 


MY THREE YEARS IN MOSCOW, 
by Walter Bedell Smith. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia and 
New York, 1950. 346 pp. $3.75. 


YHE Ambassadorship of General 

Smith was conceived in error and 

has matured in a self-confessed failure 

to contribute anything constructive to 

the solution of American-Soviet prob- 
lems or to the peace of the world. 

The fact that the General was abso- 
lutely unprepared for his diplomatic 
mission didn’t seem to matter. We 
have his own admission for the fact 
that he needed only a few weeks’ cram 
course under the able tutelage of such 
experts on the Soviet Union as Bernard 
Baruch, Averell Harriman, Ambassa- 
dor Murphy and George Kennan, and 
a few indoctrination sessions with 
Winston Churchill, the originator of 
our “get-tough” policy with Russia, in 
order to acquire the necessary back- 
ground for his assignment. 

While this book is ostensibly a record 
of the activity of an envoy whose job 
it was to bring about improvement 
of our relations with the Soviet Union, 
in reality it is a tale of how the Am- 
bassador set about not doing his job 
and how he compensated for this by re- 
writing all the standard anti-Soviet 
slanders, putting them into the diplo- 
matic pouch first, and serializing them 
afterwards. 

In addition to slanders, the book is 
full of speculation about such juicy 
subjects as the doings of the Politburo, 
the order of the succession after Stalin, 
and the like. By way of excusing his 
indulgence in speculations, he loves 
to repeat that “there are no experts 
on the Soviet Union, there are varying 
degrees of ignorance.” A good text for 
his readers to keep in mind. 

The General has a penchant for 
anecdotes collected through “contacts” 
the American Embassy had with odd 
people and malcontents of all kinds. 
From such “sources” General Smith 
learns everything negative about prac- 
tically all aspects of Soviet life, which 
he avidly records without proof or doc- 
umentation. He fails to notice that 
the little knowledge he did acquire 
through actual personal investigation 
belies what his informants tell him. 
Thus, after devoting a lot of space to 
tales of repression, which supposedly 
created a great deal of dissatisfaction 
among the people and constituted a 
threat to the regime, he observes that 
the people are contented with their 
way of life and are loyal to the gov- 
ernment. 

He is irked by the fact that the So- 
Viet people seem mistrustful of foreign 
diolomats. Recently the General 
beasted before a gathering sponsored 
by the American Legion of his knowl- 
ecge of an underground in the Soviet 
Union which, he added, “is widespread 
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and of considerable size.” Such knowl- 
edge by our Ambassador might go a 
long way to explain why loyal Soviet 
citizens would shun involvement with 
foreign diplomatic staffs. 

In his discussion of a topic he is 
particularly fond of, “slave labor,” 
General Smith puts the number at 8 
per cent of the population—15 million 
in all. That would constitute about 
25 per cent of the adult population, 
embracing every fourth person between 
the ages of 20 and 65! The General is 
not daunted by this absurdity. To build 
up his case, he includes as slave labor- 
ers graduates from the _ industrial 
schools which train young workers and 
give them maintenance during training 
entirely free, as well as payment for 
actual work done. They are branded 
“slaves” because in return for their 
training and maintenance, they work 
after graduation for four years, under 
trade union wages and conditions at 
appointed places in postwar reconstruc- 
tion. 

On the other hand, after a tour of 
inspection of the Soviet automotive 
industry and collective farms, the Gen- 
eral praises the efficiency and tech- 
nology of the plants and has good 
words for Soviet farming and farm 
life. 

Obviously the reader who takes up 
a book by a former diplomat who 
served during such a crucial period 
expects to find a serious record of his 
activity rather than chit-chat. But 
when General Smith writes of diplo- 
matic matters, which included his par- 
ticipation in the Four-Power Ministers’ 
Conference in Moscow and the han- 
dling of the dispute over Berlin, we 
get a very meager factual report over- 
laid with a great deal of speculation 
and self-justification based on the al- 
leged unwillingness of the Soviet 
Union to cooperate. 

A large part of the book is devoted 
to justification of the thesis of Mr. 
Kennan on undermining the Soviet 
Government, outlined in his famous 
“Mr. X” article in Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. Kennan was U.S. Consular repre- 
sentative in Moscow during part of 
General Smith’s Ambassadorship 
there. Mr. Smith is so impressed by 
Kennan’s ideas that he declares him 
to be “more cultured in Russian than 
are most Russians.” It is quite clear 
that he associates himself fully with 
the statement by Kennan in his article: 


... The US. has it in its power to increase 
enormously the strain under which Soviet 
policy must operate, to force upon the Krem- 
lin a far greater degree of moderation and 
circumspection than it has had to observe 
in recent years, and in this way to promote 
tendencies which must eventually find their 
outlet in either the break-up or the gradual 
mellowing of Soviet power. 


General Smith’s standards of verac- 


ity and method of diplomatic work 
reveal themselves early in the book. 
Thus it transpires that before his de- 
parture to Moscow, he found himself 
staying in the same hotel in New York 
with Mr. Churchill, quite by accident, 
of course. In this rather intimate set- 
ting we have Churchill, while taking 
a bath, repeating to General Smith his 
Fulton, Missouri speech of a few days 
before. The General’s comment is 
worth noting: “I did not subscribe to 
all the views expressed by Mr. Chur- 
chill.” (Italics mine) 

Mr. Churchill, warming to his sub- 
ject, had enlarged on his “iron cur- 
tain” and Soviet containment policies. 
He told the General, “We both have 
the same ideas of honor, of freedom, 
of decency and liberty. We must main- 
tain our association forged in war, and 
which is without parallel in history.” 

On the way to Moscow the General, 
thinking this over, summarized his 
cram course on the Soviet Union: 
“Americans in general in 1946 believed 
that collaboration with Russia, as we 
visualized it (during the war), was 
entirely possible. But this was not the 
view of the State Department officers.” 

Shortly after his arrival in Moscow, 
General Smith sought an interview 
with Premier Stalin. Churchill’s Ful- 
ton speech, made in the presence of 
the President of the United States, was 
still fresh in the minds of Soviet lead- 
ers. When Stalin spoke about Chur- 
chill’s warmongering and  Anglo- 
American collaboration against the So- 
viet Union, General Smith, taking 
refuge in formal diplomatic language, 
tried hard to make it appear that there 
was no such joint policy or alliance. 
He assured Stalin: “I hold no brief 
for his (Churchill’s) Fulton speech.” 
Vide above. 

In talking with Stalin on this occa- 
sion he had a great deal to say, mag- 
nanimously no doubt, about the Soviet 
Union’s right to her share of the world’s 
raw materials—exactly at the time 
when the United States and Britain, 
while contending for a greater share 
of oil reserves for themselves, were 
united in preventing the Soviet Union 
from concluding an oil agreement 
with its neighbor Iran, offering much 
more advantageous terms to Iran than 
either the United States or Britain. 
Since then, on the very borders of the 
Soviet Union and threatening her es- 
sential oil reserves in the Baku fields, 
the United States has been supervising 
military bases and installations in 
Iran, and making up to that “demo- 
cratic” young monarch, the Shah. 

The question of Turkey and her 
inability to defend the Dardanelles, 
which constitutes a threat to Soviet 
security, came into the discussion. Gen- 
eral Smith reports that Stalin agreed 
it was quite possible that the United 
Nations might be helpful in handling 
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this problem. Shortly after that, the 
Truman Doctrine took over Turkey, 
as well as Greece. 

Unwilling to place the blame for his 
diplomatic failures in Moscow on our 
cold war policy, where it belongs, Gen- 
eral Smith began with the zeal of a 
drill master, and with as much histori- 
cal understanding, to dig up examples 
of Soviet political philosophy allegedly 
constituting a barrier to American-So- 
viet cooperation. It seems that in 1919, 
Lenin said: “We are living, not merely 
in a state, but in the system of states, 
and the existence of the Soviet Repub- 
lic side by side with imperialist states 
for a long time is unthinkable. One 
or the other must triumph in the end. 
Before that end supervenes, a series of 
frightful collisions between the Soviet 
Republic and the Bourgeois states will 
be inevitable.” 

General Smith is so enamoured of 
this one meager product of his re- 
search that he repeats it three times 
—on page 61, page 313 and page 325. 
It doesn’t seem to dawn on the Gen- 
eral that Lenin made the statement 
at the time when the imperialist states 
were actively demonstrating that the 
existence of the Soviet Republic was 
unthinkable for them; when the Gen- 
eral’s good friend and teacher, Chur- 
chill, was leading fourteen states to 
annihilate the Soviet Republic; and if 
the Soviet Republic had been unable 
to defend itself by force of arms, it 
would have indeed gone down. It is 
also true that down to the present 
time, the Soviet Union has had to de- 
fend itself by force of arms from re- 
peated attacks by imperialist states; 
and that imperialist states, as long as 
they are imperialist, constitute a threat 
to the Soviet Union goes without say- 
ing. In his use of this quotation Gen- 
eral Smith tries to perpetrate a two- 
fold fraud, because it is unthinkable 
that after spending so much time on 
his research he could have avoided 
knowledge of the many overtures 
made by both Lenin and Stalin for 
peace and disarmament, which the Gen- 
eral either ignores or simply says he 
doesn’t believe. The second and even 
more important fraud is that he tries 
to create the impression that the quota- 
tion of Lenin was not merely a defen- 
sive warning to the young Soviet Re- 
public, which it was, but that it was 
a call for aggressive action against 
other states, which it was not. 

Again it is unthinkable that the Gen- 
eral should not know that from its very 
inception the Soviet Union worked for 
peace, if for no other reason, because 
international peace was a necessary 
condition for its survival as the only 
socialist country in the world, rela- 
tively weaker than the capitalist world 
and with at that time no dependable 
friends among other nations. The nu- 
merous statements and interviews of 
Stalin with newspaper correspondents 
and American statesmen concerning 
the desirability and possibility of peace- 
ful co-existence of the Soviet Union, 
the United States and all capitalist 
states are known to all. Mr. Smith 
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is uncomfortable in the knowledge of 
these declarations. He cannot deny 
them but must find a way out. He 
repeats again and again that it is 
theoretically impossible for the Soviet 
Union to live in peace with the capital- 
ist states. His proof? Support of poli- 
cies designed to let the Soviet Union 
have no peace. 

The spirit in which the Ambassador 
approaches the Moscow Foreign Min- 
isters’ Conference is revealed in his 
statement: “I think of it as a very suc- 
cessful failure.” In spite of the ir- 
relevancies with which he fills many 
pages dealing with the conference, sev- 
eral important points come through: 
That no agreement on reparations or 
unification of Germany, not even an 
economic one, was to be arrived at. 
That France was to be given control 
of the Saar to gain her acquiescence 
in barring the Soviet Union from par- 
ticipation in control of the Ruhr. And 
such questions as denazification, dis- 
armament, demilitarization and demo- 
cratization of Germany, the removal 
of war industry potential, which the So- 
viet Union repeatedly brought up in 
the conference, are not even discussed 
by the Ambassador. 

At the very outset, he says that “it 
was our view that we should be pre- 
pared, if necessary, to. accept tempo- 
rary separation of the Eastern and 
Western zones, rather than to acquiesce 
in a hollow unification which would 
simply facilitate the achievement of 
Soviet objectives in Germany as a 
whole.” 

What were these Soviet objectives? 
They were to restore the provisions of 
the Yalta and Potsdam Agreements. 
American objectives, as acknowledged 
by the General envisaged the split- 
ting of Germany contrary to all pre- 
vious agreements. 

In General Smith’s report of the 
discussion on the problem of repara- 
tions, he makes it appear that the 
agreement on reparations called for the 
transfer of German industrial plants 
and machinery to the Soviet Union 
and fails to mention the fact that it 
also called for: ‘“(b) Annual deliveries 
of goods from current production after 
the end of the war for a period to be 
fixed.” This quotation is from the 
Protocol on reparations signed by 
Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin at the 
Crimea Conference, which was the 
basis of the Potsdam Agreement on 
reparations. 

The Allies had already stopped dis- 
mantling and delivering plants, and 
were now dead-set against deliveries 
from current production and the plea 
was that the general level of produc- 
tion did not leave enough for exports 
in payment of reparations, that such 
exports were needed to pay for raw 
material. In seeking to justify the 
Allied policy of putting an end to all 
reparations policies, General. Smith 
completely suppressed all information 
about the Soviet position. 

General Smith is very eloquent on 
the matter of Germany’s eastern bor- 
ders, denying that the resettlement of 


the Polish population in districts for: 
merly under Germany’s rule was 4 
matter that had been agreed upon anid 
was no longer subject to discussion, 
and failing to record the fact that 
Molotov presented the conference with 
complete documentation on the previ- 
ous decisions agreed to by our govern- 
ment. 

During the Moscow Conference Am- 
bassador Smith accompanied Secretary 
Marshall on a visit to Stalin. An in. 
teresting sidelight on this conference 
is revealed by Smith’s account of his 
efforts to explain to Stalin the long 
delay in answering a Soviet note rais- 
ing the question of credits for post- 
war rehabilitation. Mr. Smith reports: 
“T doubt that he (Stalin) accepted the 
perfectly truthful if somewhat incred- 
ible explanation that the Soviet letter 
had in some unaccountable way be- 
come lost in Washington... .” 

In his account of the negotiations 
on the Berlin crisis which arose as 
a result of the Allied introduction of 
their own separate currency into Ber. 
lin, General Smith finds no space to 
set down the text of the agreement 
finally reached in Moscow under which 
the Soviet mark was to be introduced 
as the only mark in Berlin. This per- 
mits him to distort with impunity the 
basic terms of the agreement, which 
was sabotaged by the Allied com- 
mand. 

Nor does General Smith mention that 
before the Berlin crisis, the Western 
financial experts themselves at a meet- 
ing with the Soviet authorities, on June 
22 in Berlin, admitted that they “fully 
concur in the argument of the Soviet 
occupation authorities that it is im- 
possible to put into circulation a dif- 
ferent currency from that of the So- 
viet zone, since Berlin is located in 
the center of the zone and is connected 
with it by every species of economic 
tie.” 

Of importance to American policy 
for the present and the immediate fu- 
ture is what Ambasador Smith thinks 
about American-Soviet relations now. 
He sees no possible solution for the 
problems that divide us. He fully ap- 
proves of the cold war and all its 
attributes, especially the North Atlan- 
tic Pact. Using so-called Soviet ag- 
gression as justification for these poli- 
cies, he advocates more armaments. 
His recipe for the future is a Ev 
rope divided into two armed camps, 
reinforced by such anti-Soviet allies 
as can be found in the Middle East, 
under the leadership of the United 
States, to constitute an everlasting 
threat to the Soviet Union. Of course 
this also involves a constant drain on 
American resources and the deteriora- 
tion of its economy, staggering under 
the ever-growing burden of more and 
more armaments; and over it all the 
constant threat of an adventurist war. 

It is elementary that the test of 
diplomacy is to find ways to avoid war 
and not to preach war. Judged by this 
test, General Smith’s book can only 
be regarded as a record of failure and 
lost opportunity. 
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Gorky —Spokesman for the New Man 


A review by BEN FIELD 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MAXIM 
GORKY, translated by Isidor Schnei- 
der. Citadel Press. New York, 1949. 
624 pp. $3.75. 


ORKY’S was a household name in 

the family when I was a little boy 
and we lived in Williamsburg in the 
neighborhood of the old bridge. Long 
before I came to read him, his portrait 
had become familiar to me, the one 
taken in the first flush of his literary 
success with the smooth face and long 
hair so that he looked like a scout or a 
hunter out of the West. And I recall 
now the copy of Foma Gordeyev, one 
of his early novels, which I examined, 
baffled by the Russian, in the dark lit- 
tle room which we let out to a friend 
and one of my mother’s confidants, a 
charming woman, who was later bent 
on the wheel of life and who could 
have stepped out of the most poignant 
pages of Gorky’s masterpiece. 

Gorky’s autobiography opens with 
My Childhood and follows him until 
he becomes the “rage,” a famous 
author, traveling in the “direction of 
Marxism.” With the other two hooks 
which comprise this trilogy, In the 
World, and My Universities, the reader 
gets deep into the marrow of one of 
the world’s most original writers who, 
appearing in a fateful transition 
period in the history of his people, 
shattered the irons of the past to be- 
come a leading spokesman for the 
“newfangled men” whose coming Karl 
Marx had predicted. This is the 
master-key to his novels and short 
stories, his plays, reminiscences, and 
his critical work. 

Organized around a quest for knowl- 
edge and understanding, the auto- 
biography shows Gorky as a hunter 
whose weapons were head and hand. 
Never was he satisfied with the hide 
and hair, with the mere skin; always 
he sought and found the hearts of 
those who crossed his path. More fit- 
tingly than his best-known novel, this 
autobiography should be crowned with 
the title of Mother, for in it you have 
a presentation of all levels of the Rus- 
sian people, the teeming womb out 
of which came this gifted son. 

In its wealth of detail and character 
portrayal Gorky’s autobiography re- 
mains unsurpassed. Pitting itself 
against all sorts of obstacles, strength- 
ened by them, a powerful intelligence 
develops before our eyes. The most 
shocking barbarities and poverty are 
thrust aside in the fight for light, and 
there is delicately traced for us, some- 
times almost swamped in the blocks 
of savage realism, a piquant and win- 
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ning personality with a purity which 
is attained only by those who have 
been through the furnaces of hell. And 
rarely is there any retreat and self- 
engulfment. There are autobiographies 
where the narrator makes one think of 
a fry with the world like a yolksac 
attached to it. The fry grows, the 
yolksac disappears, and we are left 
with the “I” beached upon itself, rot- 
ting away. 

Maxim Gorky knew the lower 
depths, the submerged, the subconsci- 
ous but he did not lose sight of the 
world, the mass. 

The three-branched book opens with 
the adoption of Gorky by his grand- 
mother who was the incarnation of the 
best in the old Russia. Among the 
thousands of people whom he met as 
stockboy, ragpicker, cabinboy, baker, 
watchman, roustabout, in all his 
wanderings he encountered no one 
who could hold a candle to this mag- 
nificent woman. Shrewd and under- 
standing, a monument of patience, a 
towering unhurried figure, a folk bard, 
this ample amazing Akulina was the 
possessor of a heart in which all of 
Russia could have found quarters. She 
bequeathed to Gorky his physical 
strength: he could cross himself eight 
times with an eighty-pound weight and 
carry two hundred pound sacks with 
ease. He got his spiritual and moral 
qualities from her, and it was these 


moral qualities and values which he 
held up as teacher and tribune be- 
tween 1917 and his death in 1936, 
which gave his people the strength to 
smash Hitler and toll the knell of Fas- 
cism. 

Now as for Isidor Schneider’s trans- 
lation. Many of the authoritative trans- 
lations of the Russian classics are the 
work of Englishmen, and in the case 
of one of the best known, Constance 
Garnett, this reader often feels as if 
he were being served a sort of pigeon’s 
milk in which float the great characters 
and the beautiful Russian landscape 
after they had been partly digested 
and passed through a_ well-behaved, 
middle class Anglo-Saxon crop. The 
dropping of the jawbreaking middle 
patronymic by Schneider, his use of 
colloquialisms like “cop” and “dope,” 
though at first a little strange, are soon 
accepted and give us the intimate odor 
and hug of the masses, the folk. The 
translation could not have been such 
a masterful accomplishment if Schnei- 
der were not a poet and novelist, and 
in time this should become the most 
popular version of the autobiography 
to the American reader. Not being 
acquainted with the original, however, 
and feeling that perhaps I was going 
overboard in my praise, I turned for 
expert appraisal to a friend, a retired 
business man, whose native tongue is 
the Russian, and who is spending his 
second youth studying Gorky. He 
launched himself on this Volga of a 
book with enthusiasm and came to me 
after several days delighted, refreshed 
and more than ever renewed, pro- 
nouncing this, as I was certain he 
would, a capital job. 


The Quaker Peace Proposals 


A Supplementary Note 
A review by MARY VAN KLEECK 
Industrial Sociologist 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
SOVIET UNION, Some Quaker 
Proposals for Peace. A Report pre- 
pared for the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee, November 23, 1949. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1949. 39 pp. Cloth $1.00* 


SSUED in tentative, mimeographed 
form in July for discussion and 
criticism, the proposals for peace pre- 
pared for the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee by a group appointed 
by the Committee have now been pub- 
lished as a final report by Yale Uni- 
versity Press. Unchanged in essentials, 
the study is a notable guide toward 
lines of approach open to the United 
States Government in order to lessen 
tension in the East-West conflict and 
to reconcile differences in American- 
Soviet relations. The specific recom- 
mendations, fully reviewed in the 
November issue of Soviet Russia To- 
day, need not be particularized again, 


* Pamphlet (paper) edition available from the 





Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., 25 
cents; in quantities of 100 or more 5¢. 





but merely summarized here as calling 
for new policies on the part of the 
United States to lift restrictions on 
East-West trade, to establish a 
unified and neutral Germany, and to 
strengthen the United Nations. This 
supplementary note is, therefore, 
limited to comment on the final report 
in its relation to the changed situation 
in November as compared with July. 

The dramatic change, of course, was 
the announcement by President Tru- 
man that an atomic explosion had oc- 
curred in the USSR, followed by re- 
ports from the Soviet Union of far- 
reaching plans for the peaceful utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy. The Quakers 
recognize the logical consequence of 
this change in the negotiations within 
the United Nations: “It is to be hoped, 
now that both countries possess the 
secret of atomic bomb manufacture, it 
will be possible to break the deadlock 
through arrangements for simultaneous 
inspection and control of all major 
weapons.” 

In stronger and more explicit terms 
than in the first draft, the report de- 
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clares, “The time has come for the 
United States to take the initiative in 
a new effort to relieve the world of 
the burden of armaments.” As first 
steps they urge (1) recognition of “the 
interrelationship between atomic and 
conventional armaments” and broaden- 
ing of discussions in the United Na- 
tions “to include both categories of 
weapons—with the expectation of 
signing parallel conventions at the 
same time.” (2) This should be ac- 
companied by agreement by the United 
States and the Soviet Union to accept 
“international inspection of all exist- 
ing armaments,” including atomic 
weapons and facilities. Concurrently 
with acceptance of (1) and (2) by the 
five major powers, the United States 
should agree to sign “a convention 
outlawing the atomic bomb and provid- 
ing for the destruction of the United 
States and Soviet stockpiles of atomic 
bombs within a specified time after 
the conventions suggested above come 
into force.” Meanwhile the suggestion 
made in the first draft is repeated, that 
present stockpiles be put under United 
Nations seal for a specified time and 
that concentration of fissionable mate- 
rial be halted. “This would mean,” 
says the report, “that they would 
nt be readied for destructive pur- 
poses without the world knowing 
that the United Nations seal had been 
violated.” 

Certainly this is a clarion call to 
action by the United States Govern- 
ment, which should have the vigorous 
support of all Americans who love 
peace as do the Quakers. Our support 
of the Quaker proposals for action by 
the United States is not weakened by 
the regrettable fact that the report 
cannot be commended as an aid in 
true understanding of the Soviet 
Union, though the misunderstandings 
seem to us to weaken the influence 
which the Quakers could otherwise 
exert. The phrases used in the verbal, 
cold war which marred the first draft 
appear again in the final report. Both 
drafts declare it to be “the announced 
policy of the Soviet leaders to work 
for the overthrow of all the govern- 
ments in the world that they consider 
capitalist,” and yet, six pages farther 
on, the report contradicts this state- 
ment quite flatly by saying that 
“Stalin’s and Malenkov’s_ repeated 
statements about the possibility of the 
peaceful coexistence of the communist 
and capitalist worlds should not be 
ignored. For example, in  Stalin’s 
speeches at Communist Party con- 
gresses ever since 1925, the first point 
of Soviet foreign policy has consistent- 
ly been set forth as the preservation 
of peace and the strengthening of 
business relations with all countries.” 

Equally confusing is the omission of 
any realistic analysis of monopoly in 
the United States and its imperialistic 
private interests which are antagonis- 
tic to the rise of socialism or com- 
munism. This antagonism may explain 
the Soviet Union’s unwillingness to 
agree to international control of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes in con- 
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trast with mere inspection for enfore- 
ing the outlawing of the bomb. From 
this same antagonism on the part of 
private, monopolistic interests spring 
many factors in the East-West conflict, 
the problem of Germany, the weaken- 
ing of the United Nations and other 
issues dealt with in the Quaker pro- 
posals. Yet in the report, imperialism 
is mentioned only as a quaint theory 
of Lenin’s, except for one other cita- 
tion of “western imperialism” as an 


influence in the advance of comm». 
nism in Asia. 

Happily, however, the differences 
between the Quakers and some of us 
on these points of omission or emphas's 
have no divisive effect upon our 
unanimity in seeking the constructive 
way toward peace. The Quakers’ pro- 
posals merit the vigorous support of 
all who advocate friendship between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union as the foundation of peace. 


The Plot Against Peace 
A review by ANDREW VOYNOW 


TITO’S PLOT AGAINST EUROPE: 
The Story of the Rajk Conspiracy, 
by Derek Kartun. International Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1950. 127 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50; Paper, 75¢ 


HEN the Rajk trial opened in 
Budapest last September it caused 
consternation throughout the world and 
shook most of the chancelleries of Eu- 
rope as well as our own State Depart- 
ment. For the evidence brought forth 


contained damning implications that- 


extended far beyond the borders of 
Hungary. 

Americans reading the inadequate 
reports and the ignorant and false com- 
ments on the case were lucky if they 
were merely left confused. A few well- 
meaning Americans undoubtedly sought 
clarity by reading the official steno- 
graphic report of the proceedings, is- 
sued in English from Budapest. But 
for most, the report was either not 
available or they were not accustomed 
to follow, in the court proceedings, is- 
sues that were so complex and activi- 
ties of an espionage network that were 
so extensive and involved. 

Now the entire trial, including valu- 
able background material and a terse 
history of events that followed, is 
available in such dramatically interest- 
ing form that it is impossible to lay 
aside the book until the last page has 
been read. 

Derek Kartun’s Tito’s Plot Against 
Europe should be read by every Ameri- 
can. The doubts concerning Tito’s role 
in Eastern Europe will be lifted at once 
from those well-meaning liberals who 
feel that perhaps an “injustice” has 
been done him. And for those who all 
along have understood his diversive 
role in his own country and in Eastern 
Europe, this book will give a factual 
account that will aid them in explain- 
ing their position to others. 

Kartun’s material is based on his 
coverage of the entire trial, on a re- 
study of the court proceedings, on 
newspaper and other sources, and on 
consultations with people who knew 
Rajk and his traitorous associates. 

The book is well-written, fast-paced. 
The writer is able to catch the conspir- 
atorial atmosphere of a meeting in a 
hunting lodge, the arrogant manner of 
Brankov speeding through Budapest in 
his large blue open German sports car, 


the nervousness of Rajk as he becomes 
aware of the weakness of his position. 

But more, Kartun is able to trace the 
delicate and complicated threads of the 
conspirators, from the Horthy police 
spy offices, to Spain, to the Trotsky 
groups in the French concentration 
camps, through the Gestapo, through 
the offices of Allan Dulles, OSS Chief 
in Switzerland, through the Yugoslav 
OZNA, through Rankovich and Tito, 
and back to Hungary. The threads, of 
course, did not run as directly as this 
—but they were knotted at these 
points, and each knot was reinforced 
by blackmail, threats of violence, and 
even assassination. 

This was a plot, not against Hun- 
gary alone—there was Yugoslav es- 
pionage in Moscow, too, for the Soviet 
Union was also one of the targets— 
but as Kartun’s title puts it, a plot 
against all of Europe, indeed, a plot 
against peace. 

For the American reader, most 
shameful is the role that our own in- 
telligence service has played in this 
cynical effort to halt progress in East- 
ern Europe. At the same time it is 
valuable to have our people alerted 
to this activity, the better to fight it 
and contribute toward ending the cold 
war. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE AN- 
THROPOLOGY OF THE SOVIET 
UNION. Compiled by Henry Field, 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 
D.C. 224 pp. 


ENRY FIELD participated as an 

American guest at the Jubilee ses- 
sion of the Soviet Academy of Science 
in 1945. He came as the bearer of of- 
ficial greetings from the Smithsonian 
Institute and other American cultural 
organizations. He addressed an as 
sembly of the Academy and was given 
copies of reports by Societ anthropol- 
ogists. His book is a compilation of 
these reports in abridged and edited 
translations. Technical terminology 
makes them difficult reading except 
for scholars; but even the general read- 
er cannot fail to be impressed by the 
range of these Soviet studies and their 
careful scholarship. The book con- 
tains photographs showing field sites. 
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tee majority refused to take action on 
this while accepting British charges of 
Albanian attacks on UN observers and 
demanding of Albania that these un- 
proved attacks should cease. 

Mr. Vyshinsky insisted that the 
West protect the integrity of Albanian 
territory and offered a resolution pro- 
viding for the proclamation of a gen- 
eral amnesty in Greece; the holding of 
free parliamentary elections with the 
participation of the liberation forces 
under supervision of the big powers, 
including the USSR; the establishment 
of a joint commission of the powers 
including the USSR to control the fron- 
tiers between Greece and her neighbors 
and protect the territorial integrity of 
Albania; and withdrawal of the United 
States troops and other foreign mili- 
tary aid to Greece in accordance with 
a fixed time table. 

The Soviet proposals were voted 
down in committee and plenary ses- 
sions. Instead a proposal backed by 
the United States, Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia and China was passed, which, 
omitting previous charges against Yugo- 
slavia, charged Albania, Bulgaria and 
other states including Romania with 
aiding the Greek guerrillas and en- 
dangering peace in the Balkans. It 
recommended an arms embargo against 
Albania and Bulgaria until the Balkan 
Committee or other UN organ had de- 
termined that aid to the guerrillas had 
ceased. It held Albania chiefly respon- 
sible for harboring Greek guerrillas 
since the cessation of fighting, urged 
the resumption of conciliation efforts 
between Greece and her northern 
neighbors and continued the UN Spe- 
cial Balkan Committee. 

A resolution was passed unanimously 
for the repatriation of Greek children 
under the auspices of the International 
Red Cross Committee and the League 
of Red Cross Societies. The Byelo-Rus- 
sian and Soviet delegates had compelled 
deletion of a paragraph alleging that 
Albania, Bulgaria and others had re- 
fused to repatriate the Greek children 
and had treated them badly. 

It is interesting to note that this 
Assembly session which refused to 
give: favorable consideration to any 
of the constructive proposals for 
peace devoted practically half of its 
time to the discussions of the charges 
against Albania and Bulgaria and of 
alleged encroachments on the political 
independence and territorial integrity 
of Greece, and to the charges against 
Hungary, Romania and Bulgaria. 


The Question of Jerusalem 


HE KEY to the USSR’s position on 

. the question of Jerusalem, is to be 
found in this quotation from a speech 
mede by Soviet delegate Semyon K. 
Tsarapkin before the General Assembly 
on December 9, 1949: 


Events have brought out the truth 
of the contention that the United King- 
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dom and the United States have viewed 
and continue to view Palestine, not as 
a territory with an Arab and a Jewish 
people, each having the right to its own 
independent country, but as a territory 
to be used by the United States and 
the United Kingdom in attaining their 
strategic and imperialistic ends.” 


However strongly one may sympa- 
thize with the Israeli desire to establish 
its capital in Jerusalem, the fact is 
that due to the cold war situation, the 
desires of the people of Israel were un- 
fortunately not the only issue. Neither 
was the concern for international super- 
vision of the Holy Places a major issue 
in the discussions, since all sides were 
agreed that this must be provided for. 

What must be recognized is that 
while the establishment of the State of 
Israel was an event of great historical 
significance, one cannot say that condi- 
tions for its full independence exist as 
long as British and American imperial- 
ists continue their efforts to maintain 
it in a semi-colonial position in the 
interests of the oil monopolists and the 
militarists, who view Palestine as a 
strategic spot in their plans to organize 
the Middle East for war against the 
USSR as the North Atlantic Pact coun- 
tries have already been organized. This 
compelled the Soviet representatives to 
support the plan which its own and 
world security, and hence the security 
and independence of Palestine itself, 
required. 

The simple partition of Jerusalem 
between Israel and Jordan, with an 
international body to safeguard the 
Holy Places, could only mean the legal- 
ization of Abdullah’s forcible occupa- 
tion of the Arab part of Palestine—in 
other words, continued British control 
and American domination. The Israeli 
leaders, in favoring such a plan on the 
basis that they could negotiate their 
own terms with Abdullah, have appar- 
ently underestimated the dangers of 
such a solution, which in the long run 
could hardly serve the best interests 
of Israel. The other alternative, sup- 
ported by the United States and which 
would have gone through had the So- 
viet Union not opposed it, would have 
placed the administration of Jerusalem 
under control of the Conciliation Com- 
mission composed of representatives of 
the United States, France and Turkey, 
and would have offered an even greater 
threat to Israeli independence. The 
resolution as finally passed provided 
for an international regime under the 
UN Trusteeship Council and contained 
Soviet amendments for the liquidation 
of the Conciliation Commission and 
provisions for greater democratization 
of administration. 

The UN General Assembly resolution 
of November, 1947, it will be remem- 
bered, had provided for the establish- 
ment of an independent Jewish state 
in one part of Palestine and an inde- 
pendent Arab state in the other part; 
the establishment of economic unity 


between the two states; and the setting 
up of Jerusalem as a separate entity 
under the administration and control 
of the UN Trusteeship Committee. This 
Soviet-supported resolution was gen- 
erally accepted by the peoples con- 
cerned as the best possible solution 
under the conditions then prevailing. 
While it was opposed by Britain, the 
United States voted for it, but immedi- 
ately joined Britain in sabotaging its 
fulfillment. The forces of the Trans- 
jordan Arab Legion, armed by Britain 
and commanded by British officers, in- 
vaded Palestine and occupied strategic 
points. The heroic struggle of the peo- 
ple of Israel in defending their terri- 
tory is well known. Their position was 
made the more difficult by the U.S. 
embargo on arms, while the Arab in- 
vaders were supplied by the British. 
The Israeli forces did, however, receive 
arms from Czechoslovakia. 

Britain and the United States liqui- 
dated the UN Palestine Commission 
charged with the implementation of 
the UN Assembly Resolution, transfer- 
ring the issue to the Mediator. They 
sought to bring about the unification of 
the whole of Palestine with Trans- 
jordan, and failing that, to have two- 
thirds of Israeli territory—the area 
forcibly occupied by Abdullah—turned 
over to Transjordan. This solution was 
rejected by the third session of the 
General Assembly, as was the U.S. 
proposal to scuttle the 1947 plan and 
place the whole of Palestine under 
trusteeship. Britain and the United 
States succeeded in setting up the new 
“Conciliation Commission” referred to 
above, weighted in favor of the Arabs. 

The proclamation of the Jewish state 
in May, 1948 meant the fulfillment of 
the first point of the original UN reso- 
lution. But Abdullah’s retention of the 
Arab part of Palestine leaves the point 
on the establishment of an independent 
Arab state unfulfilled, as the Arab sec- 
tion remains attached to Transjordan, 


_ which means in effect continued British 


occupation. And the Trusteeship Com- 
mittee in 1948 abandoned its work on 
the preparation of an international 
statute for Jerusalem as provided in 
that resolution. 

The Soviet position has thus been 
consistently in favor of carrying out the 
original resolution. The new resolution 
means the implementation of the orig- 
inal decision on Jerusalem, which will 
pave the way for the formation of an 
independent Arab State. The Palestine 
Arabs have already addressed two peti- 
tions to the United Nations urging the 
importance of this step. 

It is difficult to see how the Israeli 
leaders in the face of their long tragic 
experience under the British mandate, 
could desire to be left to work out 
their own agreement with Britain’s 
puppet Abdullah. Such an agreement 
would have to satisfy the strategic in- 
terests of Great Britain and provide 
as part of the final settlement port 
rights on the Mediterranean and a cor- 
ridor through Israel to the sea. But the 
policy of agreement with Britain’s Ab- 
dullah on the one hand and the Israeli 
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Current Features 


IVAN PAVLOV 


A film biography of the great 
Russian scientist, directed Ly 
Gregory Roshal. 


YOUNG GUARD 


Based on the famous novel by 
Alexander Fadeyev. Directed by 
Sergei Gerasimov. Music by 
Shostakovich. 


THE FIRST FRONT 


(THE STORY OF STALINGRAD) 


Brilliant new feature film on the 
great battle for Stalingrad. Win- 
ner of the Grand Prize at the 
Czechoslovak Film Festival. Di- 
rected by Vladimir Petrov. Music 
by Khatchaturian. 


THE TRAIN GOES 
EAST 


Romance and adventure on the 
road from Moscow to Vladivo- 
stok. In Magicolor. 


THE MAGIC HORSE 


First feature-length color car- 
toon, based on the famous folk 
tale "The Hump-backed Horse." 
In Magicolor. 


SYMPHONY OF LIFE 


A tale of the new Siberian land, 
beautifully photographed in So- 
viet Chrome Color and enriched 
with Russian music. Directed by 
Ivan Piriev, director of “They 
Met in Moscow." In Magicolor. 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: Circle 5-6570 














Government’s increasing  pro-Wall 
Street orientation, with its reliance on 
U.S. loans, on the other, can only mean 
acceptance of the role of a dual pawn 
in the cold war, both as between Bri- 
tish and American interests, which are 
in conflict in this area where the United 
States is trying to take over British 
positions, and in the over-all Anglo- 
American plans against the USSR. It 
is neither in the interests of the people 
of Israel, the democratic Arab forces, 
the Soviet Union nor world peace that 
Palestine have such a role. The super- 
vision of the Administration of Jerusa- 
lem by the Trusteeship Council, of 
which the USSR is a member, is the 
best guarantee against this under the 
present circumstances. Tsarapkin de- 
clared, in supporting the resolution: 


“The Soviet delegation thinks that 
the carrying out of this resolution will 
insure peace and security in Jerusalem 
and will safeguard the interests of the 
population of the city as well as the 
interests of all the world religions rep- 
resented in Jerusalem. .. .” 


Korea 


HE QUESTION of Korea was con- 

sidered on the basis of the report 
of the UN Commission on Korea, never 
recognized by the Soviet Union, which 
has repeatedly called for an end to 
intervention in Korean affairs and free 
elections among the Korean people for 
a united All-Korean democratic govern- 
ment. The United States had ignored 
earlier Soviet proposals for the joint 
withdrawal of occupation troops and 
had not withdrawn its troops until 6 
months after Soviet troops were with- 
drawn, leaving, however, a U.S. mili- 
tary mission, and providing the South 
Korean government with weapons 
which it is using to suppress democratic 
movements among its own people. The 
reactionary puppet government of 
Syngman Rhee, set up under US aegis, 
was recognized by the previous As- 
sembly, over USSR opposition, as the 
only “legal” government in Korea. In 
making its report to the Committee, 
the Korean Commission was forced to 
acknowledge that the failure of its uni- 
fication efforts, which it sought to lay 
wholly on its inability to enter North 
Korea, was also due to the fact that 
the South Korean government has 
made it clear that it viewed any sug- 
gestions of North-South discussions as 
a “form of disloyalty.” The Committee 
expressed the view that a “broadening 
of the government’s political base 
would allow it to meet these conditions 
more successfully.” 

The Soviet delegation introduced a 
resolution calling for the immediate 
termination of the UN Commission for 
Korea on the grounds that its activities 
are incompatible with the principle 
that “the unification of Korea and the 
establishment of a unified democratic 
state are the task of the Korean people 
itself without foreign intervention.” 
This was rejected, and a US backed 
resolution passed, continuing the Com- 
mission for Korea, reiterating the last 


Assembly’s declaration recognizing the 
Government of South Korea as its only 
“lawful” government. Subsequent dis- 
patches to the U.S. press have revealed 
the utterly lawless nature of this gov- 
ernment. 

@ 


PACE does not permit detailed dis- 

cussion of the various other issues 
taken up by the General Assembly. 

The General Assembly voted to ask 
the Security Council to reconsider the 
membership applications of Austria, 
Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Jordan, 
Korea, Portugal and Nepal, while turn- 
ing down the Soviet delegation’s propo- 
sition to admit along with these coun- 
tries Romania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Mon- 
golia and Albania. Had the applications 
of these five states been accepted, the 
Soviet delegates were quite prepared 
to vote for the others, with the excep- 
tion of Korea on the ground that the 
latter is merely a puppet state un- 
worthy of membership, involving only 
the reactionary government of the 
southern part of the country. The As- 
sembly resolution also condemned the 
Soviet practice of employing its Secur- 
ity Council veto to defeat applications. 
It is interesting to note that of the 42 
vetoes of the Soviet Union, 22 have 
been on this issue. Actually, the oppo- 
sition of the United States and its fol- 
lowers to the Soviet supported states 
also constitutes veto power, as the 
Soviet Union has been consistently 
willing to admit the applying states en 
bloc, as long as they qualified for mem- 
bership. 

The delegate of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
defunct regime was permitted to utilize 
the world body to air his repudiated 
government’s charges against the So- 
viet Union for “threatening the politi- 
cal independence and territorial integ- 
rity of China,” and the U.S. delegates 
were in the embarrassing position of 
hearing these allegations refuted by 
Mr. Vyshinsky on the evidence of the 
State Department’s own White Paper 
on China. While Mr. Tsiang failed to 
get the kind of resolution he wanted, 
U.S. delegate Jessup did his best to 
save face for him by getting through a 
resolution calling on all nations to re- 
spect the territorial integrity of China 
and the right of the Chinese people to 
choose their own government, a resolu- 
tion so far honored by our government 
only in the breach. Tsiang’s ‘“‘com- 
plaints” were referred to the so-called 
“Little Assembly,” which the Soviet 
Union does not recognize, considering 
it an illegal body set up in violation of 
the UN Charter. 

In reviewing the disheartening re- 
sults of the Fourth Assembly session, 
which could and should have meant so 
much for peace, Americans should do 
some sober thinking about the extent 
to which reliance on the aggressive 
North Atlantic Pact, which has intensi- 
fied East-West differences within as well 
as outside of the United Nations, has re- 
placed any constructive effort to make 
the world organization effective. 

J.S. 
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CAVALCADE OF SOVIET WOMEN 


(Continued from page 18) 


fessionals and aim at professional finish. 
Winning participants in international 
music and other festivals of the arts, as 
well as in sports contests, are written up 
with pride. Many photographs of pianist 
Bella Davidovich, Moscow Conservatory 
student, who won a first prize in the 
piano contest in honor of Chopin at 
Warsaw, appear in the illustrated jour- 
nals; of the Kazakh singer, Roza Bag- 
lanova, winner at the Prague Interna- 
national Festival; Zara Dolukhanova, 
Russian radio singer; Galia Ismailova, of 
the Tadzhik opera. Women journalists, 
story writers, novelists—Anna Karava- 
yeva, Marietta Shahinian, Tatiana Tess, 
Vera Panova, Vera Inber and many 
others—are today writing about every 
phase of Soviet life; women in the cin- 
ema are directors, camerawomen, cut- 
ters and designers as well as actresses. 
The leading papers and magazines are 
not local, but all-Union, concerned with 
the affairs of all the republics. They fea- 
ture women in every line of endeavor 
among the many Soviet nationalities: the 
Georgian scientist, Dr. K. E. Bakhtadze, 
awarded the Stalin Prize for her work 
in connection with tea culture at the 


Chavka Branch of the All-Union Re- 
search Institute of Tea and Sub-tropical 
Culture; outstanding workers in Tadzhik- 
istan textile mills—like Stakhanovite 
Zumrat Sharipova and her sisters. Or the 
first woman to become a scientist in the 
Tadzhik Republic, Saridzhan Yusupova, 
daughter of a poor fieldworker, who is 
now deputy to the Supreme Soviet of 
the Tadzhik SSR, doctor of mineralogy 
and geology and also a noted mountain 
climber—in a country where not so long 
ago women were veiled and secluded 
from the world; or like Deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR from Uz- 
bekistan, Ibafatkhon Akramova, who is 
an outstanding “innovator” at the silk 
mill where she is employed; or Dr. Zul- 
fia Umidova, an Uzbek, who is corre- 
sponding member of the Academy of 
Medicine of the USSR; or N. U. Baza- 
nova, who is a noted Kazakh physicist, 
a member of the Academy of Science of 
the Kazakh SSR, and deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR; Khadicha 
Suleimanova, connected with the Uzbek 
Academy of Sciences and first woman 
lawyer in Uzbekistan; or the first woman 
scientist in Turkmenia, Anna Ashirovna 


Ashirova, member of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Turkmen SSR. 

The qualities especially honored in 
descriptions of women and their activi- 
ties throughout the Soviet Union are 
the qualities of the “innovator,” a term 
very much in use, who has initiative and 
daring, the power to think independent- 
ly, to create and absorb new ideas, plus 
the ability to stick to a project and carry 
it through cooperatively—and for the 
general good. Strange qualities to be 
lauded in a “regimented” people. They 
are attributes of favorite heroines in cur- 
rent stories, plays, novels—actually es- 
sential qualities through various phases of 
the revolutionary heroine from Gorky’s 
Mother onward. 

You find these qualities in women at 
all sorts of jobs, doing their work quietly 
away from the limelight. 

This is just a very small sample of 
women living and working in the Soviet 
Union today; equal citizens with full 
rights to any job they want if they are 
willing to work and study to qualify for 
it; playing a tremendous role in rebuild- 
ing their country and in every phase of 
the country’s life; mothers who look for- 
ward to a secure and happy future for 
their children—unless there is a war— 
and they are determined there never shall 
be war again. 
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SOVIET ECONOMIC AID AND YUGOSLAVIA 


(Continued from page 14) 


These are Vilfan’s charges, as carried in 
the United Nations Summary record: 


The USSR Government had not invested 
the capital which it had undertaken to in- 
vest. Thus, in 1948, it had invested in one 
of the companies only 9.83 per cent of its 
share, while the Yugoslav Government had 
invested 76.25 per cent of its share; never- 
theless, the director appointed by the USSR 
Government had directed the activities of 
the company in a manner which had served 
primarily the interests of the USSR economy. 


He went on to charge that most of the 
transactions were for the benefit of other 
countries, only 40 per cent for the benefit 
of Yugoslavia; that Yugoslavia was 
charged higher transportation rates, and 
that Yugoslavia had finally preferred to 
wind up the two companies, absorbing 
the deficits and allowing the USSR to 
withdraw its capital. 

The Soviet representative, A. A. Aru- 
tiunian, answered these charges most ef- 
fectively. He pointed out that, consider- 
ing the combined operations of the two 
companies, 75 per cent of the shipments 
had been for the direct benefit of Yugo- 
slavia, and the others for the indirect 
benefit of Yugoslavia. He also noted that 
the shipping company had made a profit 
of 9 million dinars, disposing of Vilfan’s 
charge of absorbing “deficits.” 

Most important, Arutiunian showed 
how the Yugoslav Government had sabo- 
taged the operations of both companies. 

The Soviet Union had been unable to 
send agreed equipment for the shipping 
company because the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment had forbidden erection of an 
agreed-upon factory where the equipment 
was to be used. The equipment already 
sent remained unused in the company 
yards. The Board of Directors of the 
Company unanimously — i.e. including 
the Yugoslav members—placed the blame 
on the Yugoslav Government and urged 
it to provide another factory site. Instead 
the Yugoslav Government broke up the 
company. 
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As for the aircraft company, which 
Vilfan had neglected to mention, the 
USSR had paid 41.2 per cent of its agreed 
contribution, Yugoslavia only 5.9 per 
cent. The joint airline never had a chance: 
one month after it was established, the 
Yugoslav Government established its own 
competing airline, and gave it full pri- 
ority over the joint company. Finally, in 
December 1948, the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment forbade further operations of the 
joint airline. 


Tito and Albania 


While refusing most proposals for 
joint companies with the USSR, and all 
proposals for joint companies with the 
major People’s Democracies, the Yugo- 
slav Government saw no threat to its 
independence in the establishment of 
the most comprehensive network of joint 
enterprises with little Albania. The joint 
Yugoslav-Albanian companies covered in- 
ternal transport, shipping, export-import 
business, mines and metals and banking 
—in short everything of importance ex- 
cept agriculture. What’s more, they in- 
cluded all existing Albanian enterprises. 
Thus Albania gave Yugoslavia a 50 per 
cent share in its economy, in return for 
a promise of Yugoslav equipment and 
technical aid for expansion. A customs 
union was established, and Albania gave 
up its own currency in favor of the 
Yugoslav dinar. 

At the time of this agreement, near 
the end of 1946, the Soviet press praised 
it, assuming that Tito meant to utilize it 
for the same type of disinterested assist- 
ance which the Soviet Union granted 
neighboring countries through joint com- 
panies and other means. 

But subsequent events proved that 
Tito’s reluctance to establish closer eco- 
nomic relations with his other neighbors, 
and his desire to develop them to the 
utmost with Albania, signified that Tito 
was interested in intimate economic ties 
only where he and his group could be 
the dominant force. He was concerned 
not with preserving Yugoslav indepen- 
dence, but with destroying Albanian 
independence. In the ultimate plan, if 
it had been permitted, Yugoslavia would 
have become a colonial appendage of the 
West, while Albania, in turn, would have 
become a subject nation of semi-colonial 
Yugoslavia. 

The Albanians soon found out Tito’s 
true intentions. Here is how Yugoslav- 
Albanian economic “cooperation” worked 
out, as described by Bedri Spahiu, Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee of the 
Workers’ Party of Albania: 


. .. All these measures, widely advertised 
by the Tito-ites as an example of close eco- 


nomic cooperation and “disinterested”: aid 01 
the part of Yugoslavia, were to the advantage 
of Yugoslavia alone. They served one sing! 
aim: to control completely Albania’s economy 
and merge it with Yugoslav economy, iso- 
lating our country from the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Democracies. 

For instance, the customs union which 
our people regarded as a measure facilitating 
the exchange of goods, was used by the 
Yugoslav nationalists as a frontier gap to 
purchase goods on the Albanian market un- 
hampered and sell them through speculators 
in Yugoslavia. Taking advantage of the right 
to cross the border unhindered, Yugoslay 
speculators flooded Albania’s markets and 
returned with whole caravans of goods, 
stripping our country and making huge 
profits out of it. Like locusts, they swallowed 
up all our supplies of marketable and valu- 
able goods in the course of some months. 


Fortunately, Yugoslav political and eco- 
nomic penetration was halted in time. 
Albania is now proceeding on her two- 
year plan, with expanded aid from the 
USSR and the People’s Democracies, 
formerly hampered by Yugoslavia’s at- 
tempted monopoly of economic relations 
with Albania. The principal difficulty 
faced by Albania today lies in the scarcely 
concealed threats of invasion from Greece 
and Yugoslavia. 


Technical Experts 


Another major form of Soviet eco- 
nomic assistance to the People’s Democ- 
racies was the lending of technical experts 
to aid in the reconstruction of war- 
devastated economies. The rebuilding of 
bridges, the rehabilitation of mines and 
factories, made rapid headway in Yugo- 
slavia, as in neighboring countries, largely 
due to the assistance of the Soviet tech- 
nicians. At the same time, skilled workers 
and engineers were trained to build up 
native economic leadership. 

The Soviet Union withdrew its tech- 
nicians from Yugoslavia in March, 1948. 
The circumstances are significant. Along 
with technical experts, the USSR sent, 
at the repeated request of the Yugoslav 
Government, military advisers. In fact, 
the Yugoslav Government requested many 
more military advisers than the USSR 
was able to spare. But early in 1948 the 
Yugoslav Government ordered the with- 
drawal of 60 per cent of these military 
advisers on the grounds that it could no 
longer afford to pay their salaries. The 
military specialists were treated in an 
unfriendly way. Yugoslav military lead- 
ers began to abuse the Soviet military 
advisers and discredit the Soviet Army. 
At the same time Soviet civilian special- 
ists were cut off from access to all eco- 
nomic information. Soviet representatives 
in Yugoslavia were followed by Yugoslav 
secret police agents. 

It is clear that Soviet experts could be 
of no assistance to a country where they 
were treated with official hostility. It was 
equally clear that civilian experts could 
not function if cut off from access to 
the elementary economic information 
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that is so essential in their work. 

“he Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, in its letter of May 4, 1948, to the 
Yugoslav leaders, pointed out these rea- 
sons and also discussed the question of 
salaries paid to Soviet generals in Yugo- 
slavia: 


Comrades Tito and Kardelj refer to the 
large expenses in connection with the sala- 
ries of the Soviet military advisers, empha- 
sizing that the Soviet generals receive three 
to four times as much, in dinars, as Yugo- 
slav generals, and that such conditions may 
give rise to discontent on the part of Yugo- 
slav military personnel. But the Yugoslav 
generals, apart from drawing salaries, are 
provided with apartments, servants, food, 
etc. Secondly, the pay of the Soviet gen- 
erals in Yugoslavia corresponds to the pay 
of Soviet generals in the USSR. It is under- 
standable that the Soviet Government could 
not consider reducing the salaries of Soviet 
generals who are in Yugoslavia on official 
duty. - 

Perhaps the expense of the Soviet gen- 
erals was too great a burden for the Yugo- 
slav budget. In that case the Yugoslav 
Government should have approached the 
Soviet Government and proposed that it take 
over part of the expenses. There is no doubt 
that the Soviet Government would have done 
this. However, the Yugoslavs took another 
course; instead of solving this question in 
an amicable manner, they began to abuse 
our military advisers, to call them loafers, 
and to discredit the Soviet Army. Only after 
a hostile atmosphere had been created around 
the Soviet military advisers did the Yugoslav 
Government approach the Seviet Govern- 
ment. It is understandable that the Soviet 
Government could not accept this situation. 


This answer, while dealing specifically 
with the military advisers, essentially 
covers as well the civilian advisers. The 
complaints by the Yugoslav leaders of 
economic exploitation through excessive 
salaries paid Soviet specialists do not hold 
water. 

The salaries for Soviet officers, as 
quoted in the Yugoslav documents, are 
about three-quarters of the corresponding 
salaries for American officers. Until re- 
cently, American officers got 10 per cent 
additional for overseas service. Now that 
is dependent on circumstances. These 
facts about comparative Soviet and Amer- 
ican military salaries are of more than 
casual interest, in view of the increasing 
entry of military elements into American- 
Yugoslav relations. That this may prove 
an expensive business to Yugoslavia is 
indicated by the reports from England 
in December about British resistance to 
Washington demands that she take over 
the salaries and upkeep of the American 
airforces stationed in the United King- 
dor. . 

After losing the services of Soviet ci- 
vilian experts, the Yugoslav Government 
Waited over a year to publicize its com- 
plaints about them. On April 23, Borba, 
the Yugoslav Government organ, charged 
the: Soviet engineers had constructed a 
tai road bridge over the Danube inefh- 
ciently, and had received exorbitant sala- 
ties. It was charged that the Soviet con- 
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struction manager received 50,000 dinars 
per month, the chief engineer 45,000 
dinars, the deputy chief engineer 26,000 
dinars, the chief accountant 25,000 dinars, 
etc. That means salaries of from $1,000 
—for the construction chief, to $500 
per month—for the chief accountant. 


Thus, according to the Yugoslav 
charges, the Soviet top experts received 
salaries of between $6,000 and $12,000 
a year. It should be noted that these 
salaries have lower purchasing power 
than in most other countries, because of 
the sky-high price of goods in Yugo- 
slavia, except for Yugoslav top officials 
and army officers who buy in special 
stores. 


This charge, repeated in the New York 
Times in M. S. Handler’s dispatch, may 
impress careless readers. But a moment’s 
thought is enough to realize that these 
are modest salaries for the top personnel 
in construction of a bridge across one of 
Europe’s great rivers. 


During 1949, the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment concluded several contracts for in- 
dustrial construction in Yugoslavia by 
American and British firms. For example, 
a subsidiary of the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company will supervise instal- 
lation and use of American oil drilling 
equipment. It is obvious that these con- 
tracts will be far more costly to Yugo- 
slavia than was the Soviet technical as- 
sistance. In the first place, the salaries of 
American top engineers, accountants, 
etc. are higher than the figures quoted 
by Yugoslav organs as applying to Soviet 
experts. 

According to American bridge engi- 
neers consulted by the author, the salary 
of a top American engineer on a foreign 
bridge varies from $15,000 to $20,000, 
a year; plus maintenance and expenses; 
and sometimes reaches $25,000 gross. 
Thus the salary range is 25-75 per cent 
above the salaries charged to Yugoslavia 
on account of Soviet technicians. 


But the difference in salaries is the 
least important consideration. American 
engineering firms typically add to direct 
costs charges for overhead and profits 
which double or triple the bill. Finally, 
if experience in other countries is any 
guide, not a few of the American “ex- 
perts” will take several times as much 
out of Yugoslavia in currency specula- 
tion as in the official dollar value of their 
salaries. 

During 1949, numerous reports from 
Yugoslavia showed that the loss of Soviet 
technical aid was a severe blow to Yugo- 
slav economy. Mines fell into disrepair, 
machinery was wrecked, production re- 
verted to the most primitive methods. 

The New York Times of June 13, 
1949, carries an article from Belgrade by 
M. S. Handler on conditions in the 
Trepha Lead Mines in South Serbia. 
This article gives dramatic examples of 





run-down equipment and summarizes: 


The Trepha mines, once among the most 
modern and best equipped in Europe, today 
are operated to a large degree by hand.... 

Another great handicap facing the Yugo- 
slavs in their fight against the Soviet block- 
ade is their lack of skilled personnel. The 
two chief engineers in charge of the Trepha 
Mines undoubtedly possess the qualities of 
leadership that would make them outstand- 
ing men in any country. The same cannot 
be said for the other engineers and techni- 
cians, who lack the necessary training and 
experience. 


Fifteen months after the withdrawal 
of Soviet technicians, it was easy for 
Handler to charge the Soviet Union with 
sending defective equipment. It may be 
more credible to blame the broken down 
equipment on mishandling by admittedly 
untrained and inexperienced “engineers 
and technicians.” 

This article, typical of many reports 
from Yugoslavia, shows what a blow 
Tito dealt to his country’s economy by 
forcing the withdrawal of Soviet experts. 
This is not to take credit from the Yugo- 
slav workers and the small number of 
Yugoslav technical experts who per 
formed great labors in trying to build a 
new socialist country. But today the in- 
centive is gone, the still needed assist- 
ance from friends is gone, and to boot, 
Tito wastes the best technical talent in 
Yugoslavia on such enterprises as the 
manufacture of showpieces for the Za- 
greb Fair—showpieces of machine tools 
and other advanced products which have 
no economic significance because they 
are the only ones ever made in the coun- 
try, and because there is no perspective 
of mass output. 

(The fourth and final article of this 
series will deal with the charges that the 
USSR and the People’s Democracies 
overcharged Yugoslavia in commodity 
trade; and will examine the present eco- 
nomic position of Yugoslavia as an un- 
official adherent to the Marshall Plan 
and North Atlantic Pact.) 


SOCIAL ROOTS OF THE ARTS, by 
Louis Harap. International Publish- 
ers, New York, 1949. 192 pp., $2.25. 


N MANY WAYS this is the deepest 
and most thorough-going analysis 
of the arts from the Marxist point of 
view that has yet appeared in English. 
It is particularly penetrating in its 
accounts of the technological condition- 
ing of art forms and the complex and 
inseparable relationships of the artist 
and society. On almost every point ex- 
cept, perhaps, the psychological ele- 
ments in the esthetic experience, Mr. 
Harap throws interesting and reveal- 
ing lights. The reader will have gained 
a great deal of useful new knowledge 
of both art and society from a reading 
of this valuable book. SRT readers 
will be interested in the chapter deal- 
ing with art under socialism—in the 
USSR. 
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SOVIET COAL MINERS 
(Continued from page 11) 


holiday with pay, in one of the many 
rest homes provided for holiday pur- 
poses throughout the country, as stated 
previously. We had the privilege of 
staying in such a rest home with miners 
on holiday, and had the opportunity of 
discussing with them many questions 
relating to their industry and ours. 

We discovered that the treatment 
given to miners who require medical at- 
tention, due to injury or sickness, is very 
far advanced. Such men are sent to sana- 
toriums where they receive all the medi- 
cal attention necessary, and for the period 
of their stay—which is not less than 
thirty days—they receive full pay. It may 
be that the worker has not fully recov- 
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ered at the end of this time, and, if such 
is the case, the doctor is authorized to 
permit the workman to stay for a longer 
period, and the payment of full wages is 
continued. 

Safety in the Mines—One of the most 
important features of the Soviet mining 
industry is the efforts which are being 
made to make the pits safe for the 
miners. A tremendous amount of work 
in this direction is being done by the 
scientific and research institutes through- 
out the country, many of which are 
operating in the mining districts. We 
spent a whole day in the largest of these 
institutes. 

Tests are made for dust and fire damp, 
and all electrical apparatus is tested to 
ensure that it is flame-proof. Cages are 
fitted with an automatic device that will 
not only stop the cage in an over-wind, 
but will stop it on any part of the shaft 
if it should fall down the shaft as a 
result of a broken rope. The varied 
types of work for safety carried out by 
this institute are too numerous to men- 
tion. If the results obtained by these 
institutes are accepted by the trade union 
and administration as providing greater 
safety in the pits, they are compulsorily 
applied by the state inspector and work- 
men’s representatives. With the coopera- 
tion of all forces concerned with safety, 
explosions in Soviet mines are unheard 
of today. 

All electrical apparatus must be flame- 
proof. No factory is allowed to produce 
electrical equipment and deliver it to the 
collieries unless it has been first ap- 
proved as flame-proof by the institute 
and a certificate to that effect issued. 

Shot firing accidents very seldom oc- 
cur; the work of the institutes and the 
application of the results of their work 
is so effective that it is almost impos- 
sible for such accidents to take place. 
Great attention is paid to roadways and 
ventilation. 

The scientists in the Soviet Union 
claim that they can anticipate 95 per 
cent of the bursts of coal from gas pres- 
sure, and that, in such cases, men are 
withdrawn from their working places 
before these bursts take place. If this can 
be established, the other coal-producing 
countries could learn much from this 
and, with the application of such knowl- 
edge, could save the lives of many of 
their workmen. 

These conditions operating in Soviet 
mines, which have been fully investi- 
gated and established by us, deal only 
with the principal conditions under 
which the miners work. No attempt has 
been made to calculate the value of free 
coal, working clothes and tools, and also 


dress uniform, which are supplied to 
the miner once each year. Nothing has 
been said either about the medical ser- 
vice at the pits to deal with injured 
workmen, but sufficient has been said to 
indicate to the miners of our country 
what advances can be made when the 
pits are really owned by the workers 
and no outside burdens are placed upon 
the industry which cripple it as a pro- 
ductive unit and prevent the workers 
from receiving reasonable wages and 
privileges which would make the indus- 
try attractive to work in. 

The miner in the Soviet Union is an 
honored man and receives the highest 
recognition from the Government. Every 
year Miners’ Day is held on the last 
Sunday of August, and not only are 
meetings held all over the country but 
all kinds of honors and money payments 
are made to the best miners and also to 
aged miners for service. 


A big meeting is held in Moscow 
where the Minister of Coal has to give 
an account of the industry, the progress 
it has made and any shortcomings which 
may exist. Then there is organized en- 
tertainment in the mining regions. The 
best artists in the Soviet Union go there 
to entertain the miners and their fami- 
lies. Amusements are provided in all the 
parks, and the miners’ children spend a 
very happy time. The work of the miner 
is not only recognized by the miners 
and the Government; all the people join 
in to pay tribute to them and the radio 
puts on special broadcasts on their work. 
In these ways the miners are regarded 
as very important people doing an im- 
portant job for the country. 

Conclusion—As a result of this visit 
to the Soviet Union, we are agreed that 
the working class are free to live their 
own lives. This is clearly shown by the 
fact that they have the right to discuss 
in detail their own industries and play 
a full part in running them. 

The Labor Code of the Soviet Union 
gives the workers the right to strike if 
their complaints are not attended to, but 
it was pointed out to us by V. V. Kuznet- 
sov, Chairman of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions, that it would 
be very bad for any administration to 
allow unsatisfactory conditions to re- 
main without solving them. The result 
has been that the Soviet workers have 
had no reason to exercise their right to 
strike. The Soviet people look remark- 
ably fit and very healthy, as a result of 
a plentiful supply of good, wholesome 
food and good working conditions. The 
provision of rest homes and sanatoriums 
also contribute to the health of the people. 

One of the first things which im- 
presses you in the USSR is the power 
of the trade union movement. The trade 
unions play a very big part in the con- 
trol and working of the industries. At 
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ever’ plant or pit there is a trade union 
ofic. and an official looking after the 
interzsts of the members. Their method 
of organization is very good; everyone 
woring within an industry is a mem- 
ber of the union catering for it. For in- 
stance, the doctors, nurses, maids, etc., 
empioyed in the miners’ rest homes and 
sanatoriums are all members of the 
Miners’ Union. So are the directors and 
administrative staff at the pits. This is 
very effective and gives the Miners’ 
Union a very big say in running every- 
thing connected with the mining indus- 
try. 

The trade unions are run on demo- 
cratic lines, and the members have full 
right to criticize their officials and to re- 
move them if necessary. The trade unions 
have control of the administration of the 
social insurance funds; they pay out all 
the benefits for sickness, accidents, old 
age, etc. 

The trade unions organize and con- 
trol the rest homes, sanatoriums, Pioneer 
Camps and many other things. There is 
the fullest consultation between the Gov- 
ernment and the trade unions on matters 
affecting the welfare of the workers. No 
meeting of the Cabinet takes place with- 
out a representative of the trade unions 
being present. Any talk about the Soviet 
trade unions being organs of the Gov- 
ernment is simply a slander, the unions 
are completely free and, as a result, 
have very great power in the country. 

Consultation does not only take place 
at the top of the trade union. The fullest 
consultation with the members takes 
place on all questions. Steps are taken to 
keep the members informed on all ques- 
tions affecting their industry and their 
union. The Soviet people are very proud 
of the part they play in their trade unions 
and industry. 

Women in the Soviet Union are paid 
equal wages with the men for the job 
they are doing. In this way they do not 
endanger the wages and conditions of the 
men employed and are welcomed within 
the various industries. 

We raised at meetings of workers, with 
trade union leaders and with Kuznetsov, 
the question of the Soviet attitude to- 
wards war. 

There can be no possible mistake 
about the sincere desire of all people in 
Russia to live in peace with the people 
of the world. Kuznetsov, as a member 
of the Government, declared that they 
had no desire for war. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment would never be an aggressor. 
They had no desire for any extra terri- 
tory. He informed us that the Soviet 
Union desired the utmost trade and 
friendly relations with all countries. 

All that the Soviet people desired was 
to b= left in peace to develop their own 
socialist economy, to improve the condi- 
tions of the people and to advance to the 
highest form of society. 
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CHANGING THE FACE OF NATURE 


(Continued from page 12) 


and tractors devoted only to ploughing 
the land for planting those trees, with 
new forestry personnel trained in new 
colleges for this purpose, backed by great 
appropriations of money from the na- 
tional treasury. 

Imagine the confidence in the future 
that this involves. The planting of the 
trees alone is to take fifteen years, and 
the investment in money and manpower 
to be made over that period of time is 
immense. Although trees don’t grow as 
rapidly as one would like, the Soviet 
Union isn’t content with the speed at 
which they do grow. There the geneti- 
cists of the Lysenko school have already 
begun working on the bizarre notion of 
artificially speeding the growing of cer- 
tain types of trees of the temperate zone, 
which in our experience grow quite 
slowly. Growth of seedlings in experi- 
mental plots has already been speeded, 
and the method is being perfected for 
general use. 

In addition to the foregoing—the 
Ukraine faces the problem of the absence 
of any important bodies of water except 


occasional rivers. As part of the program. 


for the remaking of nature, they are 
going to dot the Ukraine with 45,000 
lakes and ponds that weren’t there be- 
fore, to collect run-off water. The Ukraine 
does get snow. Some people think one 
of the bad things about the Russian 
climate is snow. But that is an advantage. 
You can preserve snow if you work with 
it carefully. You can preserve its water 
for the soil in many ways more easily 
than you preserve rain water. 

If you have trees to prevent the water 
from running off suddenly, if you have 
ponds in which to accumulate this run- 
off water, then you have water for your 
soil. 

You also have water in which to 
plant fish. Yes, “plant fish.” They are 
now making ponds in which to keep fish 
and various waterfowl, from which to 
supply the ever increasing needs in their 
communities. These ponds also provide 
local sources of electricity, as well as 
water for irrigation. 

One of the problems they faced before 
this war was that the most readily avail- 
able, large source of water for the eastern 
part of the area that is drying out, the 
Volga River, could not be used for irri- 
gation. If they took the water out of the 
Volga River to irrigate the farms, insuffi- 
cient water would flow into the Caspian 
Sea, and the Caspian Sea would drop. 

But the Caspian Sea is needed for 
several reasons. One, as a medium of 
transport. When questions of foreign 
policy are discussed and when next you 
hear someone speak of Soviet foreign 
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policy in the Near East, remember that 
today more than half of all the oil that 
the Soviet Union gets out of the ground 
comes from a single city, Baku, on the 
Caspian Sea, a short distance from Tru- 
man Doctrine Turkey and Iran. 


That oil moves to the center of the 
country on tankers, across the Caspian 
Sea and the recent drop in the level of 
the Caspian Sea has had the effect of 
leaving the docks in Baku high and dry 
and of causing the entry of the Volga 
River into the Caspian Sea to become 
too shallow for these great tankers to 
pass. Enormous dredging operations have 
had to be undertaken. Therefore, they 
have got to maintain the level of the 
Caspian Sea, and as a matter of fact, 
raise it. 

But you can’t raise an ocean with a 
hydraulic jack. Other means have to be 
devised, and that is leading today to the 
serious consideration and the beginnings 
of another plan, which make even the 
plan for causing the wind to stop blowing 
across the Ukraine, pale into insignifi- 
cance by comparison. 


Because this larger plan is typical of 
the Soviet Union, and also because since 
this whole plan seems so fantastic to us, 
it is good to realize that it comes from 
the brains of a practical man, an experi- 
enced executive engineer, M. M. Davy- 
dov. He is a man of middle age, some- 
where in his fifties. He is the son of a 
railroad worker in this Central Asian 
desert area so lacking in water, as the 
whole of Central Asia is, something he 
knows from childhood. 

He managed, because of his brilliance, 
although he was the son of a worker 
under the old regime, to get a good edu- 





cation and to become an_ engine:r 
specializing in water supply. After tic 
Revolution of 1917, he was assigned ‘o 
the rehabilitation of the irrigation s\s- 
tem in Central Asia. For eleven years 
he worked on this irrigation system; and 
he came to a very simple conclusion: 
that there just was not enough water in 
Central Asia to irrigate all the land that 
could be made productive in that huge 
territory. 

Then, as he became more prominent 
and more experienced, he was made 
second in command of planning all 
water power projects in the entire So 
viet Union, involving the Dnieper Dam 
and many others. So his fame became 
broader and his experience greater. 

Then he was second in command of 
the Greater Volga Project for the divi- 
sion, control, and regulation of the Volga 
River, so as to give the European part 
of the country all the water it needed. 
He found, if you took the Volga and 
regulated it, there would be enough 
water for the Caspian Sea, but not 
enough for irrigation. They had to 
choose one or the other. 

Finally, after World War II, he was 
Chief Engineer in the building of the 
largest power dam now going up in the 
Soviet Union, a dam on the Kama River 
in the northern Urals. I give the details 
of his biography because the plan I will 
describe seems so fantastic to us. It is 
important to understand, that it origi- 
nates in a country that is capable of put- 
ting it into effect, because all the coun- 
try’s wealth and all the lands and all 
the rivers belong to the people at large, 
and can be planned by the people at 
large. However, it gives greater con- 
fidence in so strange an idea if one 
realizes that it arises out of the exper- 
ience of a man of very considerable 
practical skill and knowledge in _ his 


field. 


Map shows main rivers flowing north and the Volga and Caspian mentioned in the article. 
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Vhat is this most fantastic of Soviet 
plens to change the face of nature? I 
have mentioned that the greatest rivers 
in Russia run the wrong way. They are 
in Siberia, which has a small minority 
of the Soviet population, and they empty 
into the Arctic Ocean. South of them is 
the Central Asian desert area, an area 
which would give, if it had water, five 
times as much of a crop per acre as 
ordinary farm land gives, because of its 
richness in minerals. 

There is one aspect of Siberian geog- 
raphy which is in favor of Soviet plan- 
ners, and that is that Siberia is so flat. 
Its western third is an area about half 
as big as the United States. If you think 
about our western plains states, you can 
conceive of this, they are equally flat. In 
an area of over a million square miles, 
the greatest hill is no more than 300 feet 
high. 

That means, if you have a river flow- 
ing northward and you bar it by a dam 
250 feet high—and this is the plan—that 
water will be forced backward a distance 
of nine hundred fifty miles. 

Now obviously, the amount of water 
required is tremendous. What Davydov 
proposes to do, is to supply enough water 
to keep the Caspian Sea from dropping; 
supply enough water to transform 
another salt sea, the Aral Sea, from salt 
water into fresh water by flooding it 
with an additional three feet of fresh 
water; and in addition to that, to ir- 
rigate an area capable of sustaining two 
hundred million human beings, or as 
many as there are in the whole Soviet 
Union today. 

To put it somewhat differently, the 
Volga is about a mile wide. The purpose 
is to create a new river about three thou- 
sand miles in length and with 50 per 
cent more water-carrying capacity than 
the Volga. 

Technically, the whole thing can be 
done with the means at human disposal 
today, even without atomic energy. It 
has been computed that with modern 
graders and other equipment, the job 
could be done in six to eight years, if 
enough of the machinery and labor were 
concentrated on the job. 

It would probably take fifteen to 
twenty years, including the period 
needed for detailed planning, Davydov 
says, because one must plan every aspect 
of this, in addition to the large overall 
picture. Today, before we have learned 
how to power machines with atomic 
energy, before we have learned, or at 
least before we have put into practice 
the use of atomic energy for generating 
electric power (something that can be 

done without any difficulty in the opinion 
of our leading atomic scientists in this 
country), it is possible to use this force 
to remove enormous quantities of earth, 
the quantities that have to be moved in 
or er to open a gap big enough to enable 
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a river of this magnitude to pass through. 


These in essence are the two chief 
plans for the remaking of nature in prog- 
ress in the Soviet Union at the present 
time. I don’t refer to others that have 
already been executed, like making the 
Arctic Ocean a through seaway. That is 
a job already finished. Much remains to 
be accomplished, but the opening of the 
Arctic is something that we deemed im- 
possible twenty or twenty-five years ago, 
and yet is a fact of history today. 

I prefer to discuss what is being done 
at the present time, and I believe it ap- 
propriate to do so for several reasons: 

The first is that if it were made known 
to the American people that the Soviet 
Union is spending such tremendous 
amounts of money, diverting such tre- 
mendous quantities of natural wealth, 
and putting such great numbers of work- 
ers and engineers and technicians to 
work on a project which will take fifteen 
years to complete, and which perhaps 
will not make its full benefits felt for 
fifty years—it will be obvious from that 
simple fact alone that the talk about the 
USSR thinking in terms of aggression is 
nonsense. You can’t put those vast sums 
into such a project and also into prepar- 
ing to attack somebody in the modern 
world at the same time. 

Secondly, the American people have 


the same admiration for great efforts to 
change the face of nature which the 
Russian people have. This is something 
which can be the basis for mutual respect 
and admiration, and a desire to live in 
peace. 

Thirdly, projects such as this, and our 
country needs them as well, would be 
greatly facilitated if there could be an 
exchange of scientific data. Our security 
policy on atomic energy has prevented 
this. The Russians have responded in 
kind. 

Finally, since these projects in the 
USSR involve enormous construction 
jobs for years ahead, there is in the So- 
viet Union today a tremendous market 
for those goods which the United States 
makes more of and more cheaply than 
anybody else, including the Soviet 
Union, at the present time. 

If our foreign policy were changed 
in accordance with the interests of the 
needs of American business for markets, 
if our present stupid policy of trying 
to stop the internal advance of the So 
viet Union by cutting off the ridiculously 
low $100,000,000 wofth of business we 
did in the past, were reversed, the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
would be the gainers, and the chances 
of a prolonged world peace would be 
very much brighter. 


SOVIET ECONOMIC ACHIEVEMENTS IN 1949 


(Continued from page 9) 


vidual and brigade training and evening 
courses. 

The sale of manufactured goods to the 
population increased during the year by 
25 per cent, and of food by 17 per cent 
(in comparable prices). Purchases by the 
population of confectionery goods, sau- 
sage products, fruits, meat, sugar, cloth, 
shoes, soap, radios, bicycles, furniture, 
etc., increased by 22 to 38 per cent. 

As a result of price reductions on mass 
consumption goods twice during the 
year, real wages of workers were con- 
siderably increased, and prices of manu- 
factured goods for the rural population 
were appreciably lowered. 

The incomes of industrial and clerical 
workers were estimated by the Central 
Statistical Administration to be 12 per 
cent higher per worker than in 1948, and 
24 per cent higher than in 1940. The 
incomes of collective farmers, estimated 
on the basis of those actually working on 
the farm, were 14 per cent above last 
year, and 30 per cent above 1940. 

As a whole, the national income of the 
USSR for 1949 was 36 per cent higher 
than in 1940, exceeding the goal set by 
the plan for 1950. 

Tremendous successes were achieved 
in 1949 in the sphere of education. The 


number of schools and the number of 
pupils attending them exceeded ll 
planned goals. Primary, intermediate 
school and technicum attendance reached 
36,000,000, that is, 2,000,000 more than 
the year before. The higher educational 
institutions enrolled 1,128,000 students, 
25 per cent more than the preceding 
year. The number of scientific institu- 
tions and the number of scientific work- 
ers in them doubled over 1948. The num- 
ber of hospitals, doctors, rural medical 
points all exceeded the plan. 

Government, municipal, cooperative 
and individual home (government aided ) 
construction had by the end of 1949 
reached the 1950 goal. By the end of 
1949, 72,000,000 square meters of new 
housing space was completed. New 
water supply and sewage systems, tram- 
way and autobus lines were built and 
new public services established. 

“In 1949, as in preceding years, there 
was no unemployment in the country”— 
in these simple words the report notes 
one of the greatest of all Soviet achieve- 
ments. 

What great industrial power in the 
world, beside the Soviet Union, could 
correctly state that it has no unemploy- 
ment, and is threatened by no crisis? 
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